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il 
About Teaching 


J. R. Shannon 


The May issue of The Journal lor 


each of the pasl two years has lea 
tured the beginning teacher. This 
devoted to the sub 


iect is less than belore. but material 


year the space 


from a larger number of beginn'ng 
teachers is ine luded. The beqinining 
teachers who siqned their names to 
the data sheets addressed to the edi 
therefore, deserve 
acknowledgment. are: Edward Ax. 
Max Barnett. Marvin R. Bell. lane 
Bonham, Alvan G. Callahan, Sarat 
Corroll. fohn William Carter, Letha 
Coakley, Rosemary Creal, Dolly 
Crist. Frances E. Elliott, Norma S. 
Goble, James L. Hamilton, William 
Hamm, RR. P. Harbison, Rosalie 
Homriaq. Dharathula Hood, Roberta 
Howald, Leota Mae Janes. Maxine 
Lang. Charles Lee Marshall, Louise 
McGlothlin. Wanda NI Lin. Charles 
Miles, Vesper Dale Moore, Wayne 
Nolen, Alice Peters, Kathryn Quin 
ton, Evelyn Reynolds, loan Sedqwi« ke 
David Shannon, Mary L. Shedd. 
Jean M. Siegelin. Mary Jane Snook, 
Mary Jeane Stickles. Mary Ellen 
Tucker, Lorene Whitesell. Iris \Win 
inqer, Albert Hl. Wood. 


lor. and who. 


Any experienced teacher probably 
remembers with mixed emotions his 
beginning impressions in his proles 
sion. There should be considerable 
guidance value lo reports from a large 
number of beginners in lea hing made 
belore thei lirst Hlaushes ol jO\ and 
ol disappointment are lorgotten. 


One might aruge that the lirst im 


pressions are nol valid. In lact SOME 


ol the beginners who supplied data 
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What they Disiike 


lor this reporl said as much. One 
wrote: As a matter olf fact. three 
months hardly seems quite long 


enough lor a beginning teacher to 
make such drastic conclusions. Each 
day | find something new and dil 
lerent which | enjoy or do not enjoy. 
\nd perhaps some olf those things 
which | now dislike most about teach 
so become 


ing will aller a vear or 


one ol my most enjovable factors ol 
Similarly. 


said: “It is premature, | believe. to 


the prolession. — another 


state delinitely one’s likes and dis 
likes in regard to teaching. lor the 
lirst vear must ol necessity be a per 
iod ol adjustment and continued 
training. The problems one encountl 
ers arise primarily from lack of ex 
perence, and in all probability will 


eventually he eliminated or more 


successtully deal! with.” 
(On the 


might seem sound. But let us take a 


surlace, such arguments 
look at the characteristics listed most 
frequently in this report as ° disliked” 
and see how many are likely lo pass 
away or become liked” with experi 


Nlost ol 
than 


ence. them will never be 


more endured ais necessaly 


thorns in the flesh of lear hing. And if 


anv ol the characteristic s listed most 
lrequently as liked” should later be 
teacher. tha! 


come “disliked” by a 


teacher should withdraw from the 
prolession. lt is true, as one teacher 
remarked, that each day in the earl 
weeks ol reveals 


experience new 


likeable or dislikable characteristics. 
but to expect experience to chang: 
much ol the black into white is in il 


sell and evidence ol inexperience. x. 


perience has but little to do with it 
lhis survey sought the impressions of 
teachers belore they became calloused. 


assumes that the reactions oj be 
oimners, 


— 


more than those ol older 
teachers, are most likely to be valid 
Some of the new teachers agreed with 


One said: “I leel 


thal you have a ‘hot idea’ asking bo 


this port ol view 


the likes and dislikes ol hesinning 
teachers. | 

Requests were mailed in the mid 
dle of October, 1941, to the 132 grad 
uates of Indiana State Teachers Col 
194] 


teaching their first vear. Special lorms 


lege in the class of who were 


were ern losed lor replies, one lor 


“likes” and one for “dislikes.” Two 
lollow up requests were sent out lat 
er. and although several of the re 
turns did not 


represent impressions 


oained during just the opening 
months ol experience, all were within 


the first six months. 


Preliminary items on the forms gave 
data for showing the distributions ol 
replies. Most of the teachers were in 
Indiana, although a few were in Ohio 
and several in Illinois. Thirty-eight 
ol the replies were from women and 
16 trom men. Only lour were from 
elementary teachers. [This imbalance 
is the most unsatislactory leature ol 
the survey. However, it is easy to ex 
plain. Since teachers could begin ele 
mentary teac hing in Indiana up to 
1040 with only two years of college 
training. but very lew of the grad 
uates of the College in 1941 on the 
elementary curriculum were inex- 
perienced teachers. 

The high-school teachers replying 
represented the whole array of teach- 
ing subjects, although those of home 
economics far outnumbered any other 
subject. As equitable a division as 
could be expected was found for 
teachers in city or town schools on 
the one hand and in township schools 
on the other, with only a bare major- 
ity in township schools. 

Thirty-nine of the 34 replies were 
signed. Nothing was contained in any 
unsigned reply which was of such 
nature as to justify its anonymity. 
Since a separate tabulation of the re 
plies showed no. signilicant diller 


“liked” or 
97 


ences in <« harac teristics 








“disliked” no fur 
ther 
this report. 


A total of 


somewhat disappointing. Yet, the per 


by the 


attention is given the 


two types, 
types iD 
only 34 replies was 
cetange (41) is as high as one experi 
enced 
Furthermore. 
\ lar 1\ ol 


them were quite revealing and gave 


mail might expect. 


replies received were rich. 


insight into their senders which might 
well serve as bases for recommenda 
tions (or their opposities) for better 
postitions. Reading them was a plea 
sure. Only one reply was useless. It's 
complete content was: — ly teaching 
experience to date here has been most 
have 


enjoyable. liked and enjoyed 


every second ol 
Whatever a beginning teacher re- 


contained identilti 


ported, it it an 
able characteristic that was “liked” 
or “disliked.” it was translated by 


the investigator into the terminologies 


Table | OF Table IT. Only 


of 


one 
tally was given a single characte! 
istic from the report of one person, 


was elab 
202 “liked” 


the 


how fully 
The 


reported 


no ditlerence 
orated and restated. 
> 


( hara teristics by 


teachers who returned usable replies, 


were thus classified under 31 head 
Ings, and these in turn srouped into 
seven large families. as shown in 


charac ter 


59 head- 


The 160 “disliked” 


classified under 


Table I. 
istics were 
Ings, which in turn were grouped in 
to the 


shown 


same seven large families. as 


1 Table Il. 

But little attempt was made in the 
tabulating tele 
Fach was kept 
by itself, for therein lies much of the 
of the As Benjamin 
Franklin stated in his autobiography. 
l = 


Wi 
self-improvement. it is better to have 


translating and to 


scope < haraceristics. 


value survey. 


en discussing his list of virtues 


several items with lew ideas annexe 4 
lew items with 
After 


is an ae tual 


to each than to have 
several ideas annexed to each. 
each item in the tables 
quotation from some beginning teach 


The the 


quotation is chiefly to add clarity and 


ers Statement. purpose ol 


to show how the translating was 


done. A secondary purpose was to 


add color. lt would have heen hun 
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in sathering data through the 


the 


add 


some were rather Spicy. 


to more or longer quotations; 


and 


“liked” 
characteristics into the 


lin 


fact, the characteristics almost croup 


The grouping of the 31 
9 “disliked” 


seven large familities Was easy. 


ed themselves. 
(ne of the 


irom a study ol 


obv ious conc lusions 


Pables 
that the number of “liked” 
is shorter than the 
but that the “liked” 
er lrequencies. | his doubtless is due 
to the fact, frequently observed in 
researches, thal 


identifiable 


and Il is 
charac ter 


“disliked.” 


ones have oreal 


istics 


earlier elements o} 


bad are more distin 


suishable than elements of sood. (One 


of the beginning teachers commented 


this ry ube I 


on phenomenon. lt is 


lo pi k oul 


she said, 
things dislike 
is to list the things | like.” 

The phenomenon of greater distin 
“disliked” character 


istics does not argue that there should 


disliking lor 


CasieTr, 


in teaching than it 


suishability ol 


be a Oreater degree ol 


the protession of teaching 


liking. It means only that the numbe: 


of “disliked” 


characteristics is real 


er. 
TABLE | 
WHAT BEGINNING 
TEACHERS LIKE ABOUT 
TEACHING 
Characteristics requenc ies 
Pupils 90 
Contacts with pupils 34 
“| love to be with the = stu 
dents.” 
Seeing pupils develop 1s 


“Wat hing the srowth and de 
velpoment of young minds and 
personalities. 
Character of the pupils or of the 
school 
“T like the school spirit. 
Salary. and 


4 


working ( onditions. 
signilicance of the calling 


Advancing human progress ofr 


serving ones fellow men 1/ 
“The feeling that perhaps one 

has contributed a small share 

to the upward progress ol hu 
manity _ 

(Juantity and variety of expel 
ience and activity |2 
There is something about the 
new problems that come up 
which give intinite variety to 
teaching. 

Independenc e and opportunity 

lor initiative ‘ 


the 


than ot 


“LT can tach the w, iv | Want to: 
| can put over the prob lems | 
want to in my own way.” 

Prestige ol the profession 
The tear her is he ld 
and esteem by the community, 

High 


“leac we is a nice prolession 


lar 


in re spect 
salary 


I rT ai () i] | ais 


salary is 
CoOncerHne ‘do 


Nlonths and davs and hours of 


work 

“When the five days are com 
pleted. then my work is done 
lor al week.” 
Clean. healthtul working con 


ditions 
“It is clean work healthfy! 
surroundings. | 
asy work 
“Teaching is Comparatively 
CPaAaASNV. 
Physical exercise provided 
“l can get plenty o} physical 
exercise. be ‘ing that | am con 
nected with the water edu 


cation program. 


Personal considerations 
Sell 


“Being of service demands thal 


improvement! 
one be on his mettle constant: 


ly trving to improve himself.” 
Personal oratilication 

“It oive me a certain satista 
tion to know that the coal | set 
mahvV VearFs avo has in a sense 
been attained. 


Sell realization 


“It makes me feel that | am 
part ol something big and im 
portant. 


Satistaction ol being 


appre- 
ciated 
“It is wondertul to know that 
some people appreciate what 
vou do. 
lov of achievement 


a thrill when vou 


“Tt s really 


lell that you ve pul something 
aif ross. 
Fellow teachers 


Fellow ship and co-operation ol 
other teachers and_ professional 
workers 


| like the 


has with people 


desirable contacts 


one in the 
same and other worthy proles 
sions. | 

lea hing itself 1} 
[-xtracurriculum activities 


“Extra-curricular activities ol 
the S{ hool are, ol COUTFSE, pleas 
ing. 

(Opportunity to pursue major 

interest 
Because | am very interested 
in al I] | ha SES ¢ yt iT pre eF¢ ononr 
og” 


The Teachers College Journ 


( )p| 
one 
“| 


/ me 
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ted 
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! WHAT 


( )pportunily 
one S theories 


“| find it interesting to use the 


method lave alwavs advo- 


cated. 3 | 
Review and rill devices 
“| sing oames OF spell downs 


for review devices 


[ise ipline 


“Solving problems ol dise ipline 


to suil the individual _ 


\dministration 
Support ant 

administration 
“IT like the tact that our prin 
cipal is behind the tea hers in 


of the 


assistance e 


all Our special projec ts. OUT 
discipline. our teaching. 

Good buildings or equipment 
“We have a beautilul new 
building. 

The trustee 

“| appreciate the 
interested trustee. 
(County institutes 
“| especially like the county 


willing and 


institutes. 
Communily 
Social contacts 
“Nleeting so many interesting 
people. both in and out ol 
SCHOO ‘ 
Interest, hospitality. and co op 
eration of parents 
“Il like verv much the interest 
and co-operation ol parents 
and townspeople. 
Character of community 
“My community is very broad 
minded. ” 
Parent- teacher Association 
“The Parent-Teacher Associa 
lion. which gives an opportun 
ity lor teachers and parent to 


meet informally” 


TABLE I 
BEGINNING OT 
ERS DISLIKE ABOUT T 
ING 


Charac terist rT S 


> Community 


Lack of privacy of a teacher's 
life 

‘In the first place. | don't like 
SOmany eyes, ears, and noses, 
poked into my business.” 
Excessive community 
on teachers 


demands 
lor intormation. 
money, and time 

“It seems that the community 
expects almost the impossible 
lrom teachers.” 
Restricted social life 

Social lile is too restricted. | 
lostility of community 

Patrons are continually. sti 
ring up trouble il they can. 


nsatistactory place lo live 


May, 1942 


to exemplily or try 


ACH 
ACH 


frequen ie 


| ) 


a 


a 


f 


-—_ 


lh 


“| don't like 


month for he, 3 and 


paying S32 a 
little 
room without ‘eat. 
Lack of co operation of parents 
“Lack ol co-operation in pu 
pils’ homes 
Inability to 
better. 
“LT should like to know parents 
better.” 
Aloolness of communily 


know the parents 


dislike heing designated as 


a teacher. [| should much 
rather be a member of the com 
munity. 

lmproper opinion ol teachers 
status 

“Public opinion that teachers 
have ‘scads ol MmrOney and al 
‘soll iob " 

Inadequate shopping facilities 
“LT am so situated as not to 
have satislactory possiblities 


lor shopping. 


Teaching itsell 52 


Necessity of OIVING orades 

“| thoroughly dislike CIVINE 
orades.. 

| Discipline 

“| hate the necessity ol being 
a policeman. | 

Hlaving to teach a second or 
third subject 

“| dislike having to teach the 
second subject.” 

Curriculum 

The elementary subject mal 
ter in the seventh orade 
large classes 

“Classes are entirely too large 
lor best results.” 

Keeping study halls 

“Keeping study halls” 
Repetition and drill 
The necessity of 
and daily drill” 
l'neertainty as to pro edures 
“One tinds it rather difficult 


at times 


repetition 


wondering if his 
method is the most desirable.” 
Subjec tivity ol results in educa 
tion 

“| dislike the fact that | shall 
never know just what the re 
sults of all my teaching are 
and will be in the future.” 
Semester examinations 
“Having lo give long semester 
tests 


Routine 
“| dislike the routine. | 


Administration 2/ 


Inadequate’ equipment 

“In a small community school 
equipment is not at hand.” 
(Conservatism of school admin 
istralors 

“TL dislike the 


<< hool administrators to be un 


tendency of 


a 


os 


( hangeable as to wavs ol doing 
things. 
()ver-standardization 
“Standardization of methods. 
COUFSeS, and lorces whi h rule 
the school system” 

Politics and pull in school ad 
ministration 

“Ny principal warned me nol 
to get too triendly with a cer- 
tain lamily because they were 
on the other side of the poli 


tical fence. 


| ON\ | holastic standards 
“| dislike immensely the in 
Huens e basketball has over 


school work. If a person is a 
sood plaver he thinks (and a 
lot of time he is upheld) that 
he does not have to work to 
cet a orade. 
Incompetence — ol prolessional 
adminisrators 

“The lack of sufficient disci 
pline qualities on the part ol 
the administrators” 
Incompetence of trustees 
“Some trustees are unfit to hire 
teachers.” 

| _imited conception of educa 
tional possibilities 

There isn't even a basketball 


team. P. T. A.. 


interest’ the pupils or parents 


or anything to 


in the school.” 

Lack ol supervision 

“LT have had very little super- 
vision. — 

~ Snoopervision 

“| don't like the idea of a su 
pervisor standing outside my 
door listening to my classes.” 
Insec urity of tenure 

“One can not depend upon a 
iob lor more than one year in 
many instances. 
Administration of retirement 
lund 


i) 


fund should he 


taken out in monthly install- 


Retriement 


ments. _ 
Inlrequencey ol pay day 
“L think we should 


every two w eeks. 


gel paid 


The daily schedule 
“No at tivity or club 


Adminisrative reports 


periods 


“T can hardly say the making 
out of numerous reports is the 
most pleasing thing to do.” 
Pring ipal's disrespect lor teach- 
er s subject 

“It is all right thor the principal 
but that 


doesn t warrant his continued 


to teach history, 


disrespect and disregard for 
another subjec A 
Administrators attempted inti 


macies with lady teachers 


l~ 
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“We discovered that all prin- 
cipals and superintendents do 
not have a ‘professional’ atti- 
tude toward their very young 
women. teachers. 
Salary and working conditions 26 
Heavy teaching load 10 
“The main difficulty is finding 
time to both plan and do the 
the required classroom work. 


low salary o 

“Teachers are under-paid. 
Summer vacation 2 
“| dislike the present summer 
vacation plan. 

Fellow teachers 15 

Jealousy of teachers d 
“| dislike the jealous or envious 
fellow teacher.” 

Insincerity ol teachers 2 

“Apparently some ol my fellow 
teachers are not the least bit 
interested. 

laziness of teachers 2 
“Teachers are prone to become 
very, very lazy. 

lack ol sympathy lor begin 

ners | 
“Experienced teachers forget 
that they were once young and 
beginners in this business. 

Incompetence of teachers 
“The lack of sufficient disci 

pline qualities on the part ol 
other members of the faculty 
lack of faculty co-operation 
“There are many situations 
when all teachers pull the 
wrong way. 

(Gloominess of teachers 
Another thing a teacher 
might remember: A smile can't 
do a bit of harm.” 

Sarcasm of teachers 
“So many tea hers use sarcasm 
with pupils. 

Narrowness of teachers 
Teachers are so narrow. They 
continually talk shop.” 

Pupils 2 

Slow or disinterested pupils 
“My dealing with subnormal 
pupils, who seem to be in 
every school” 

Pupils’ unwholesome — interest 

in grades 5 
“Having students ‘ery on my 
shoulder’ about grades” 

Intolerant or smart-alecks pu 

pils 5 
“| sometimes get disgusted 


with some of my pupils who 

try to be clever and aren't. or 
who Say, ‘Miss—— (their last 
English teac her) didnt do it 
this way.” 

Bovs 


“Tn college | was trained only 


100 


to teach virls, and | have 


twenty boys. (by a home 
economics teacher) 
Attending school parties | 


“Attending school parties’ 


Personal considerations S 
leachers own incompetence ) 
“| should know more about 


field.” 
Lack of success - 
“When my baseball team lost 


its tirst game 30-3. I was aboul 


nh 


“— 


about ready to throw in the 
sponge. — 
“Blue Mondays 2 


Those days that come every 


oe 


now and then when everything 
has turned oul unsuccesstully 
Book agents | 
“lL dislike 


espec ially the one who talked 


book salesmen, 


me into buying a set of books. 
Please, oh please, warn would 


he tear hers. 


On the whole. the beginning teach 
ers like their prolession much more 
than they dislike it. This is shown 
nol only by the greater number olf Ire 
quencies alter the “liked” character 
istics (an average ol 3.8 trequencies 
lor “liked” characteristics per teach 
er as opposed to 3.0 for “disliked” ). 
but also by supplementary comments 
made in the teachers replies. One 
teacher, alter listing her “dislikes.” 
said, “These are all trivial matters 
and the good points outnumber them 
by lar. Similarly impressive and fay 
orable con..aents were: 

Nine weeks of school have passed 
and vet each day is just as mue h fun 
as the day belore. 

| will Say this—the good in school 
leac hing outweighs the bad. 
thal 
| never realized that one s work could 
look forward to 
| don't 


mind teaching on Monday. 


lt s lun!!! 


In conclusion. | wish to say 


be so pleasant. 


every day s work and even 


Another quotation, not trom a he 
ciMning teacher but lrom. a teacher) 
the 


lession. is taken trom a letter which 


who recently retired from pro 
arrived in the same mail as a hand 
ful of returns from last vear s grad 
uates. It is included here because ol 
its timeliness and its appropriateness. 


“The 


world the more | realize whal a mar 


more experience | get in 
velous job being a sixth orade teacher 


was, not lorgetting the problems and 


the 


dilliculties olf the classroom teach 


er. 

A further obvious con lusion trom 
an analysis and comparison of thre 
two tables ol this report. is the Creat 
dillerence between the rank order 0] 
the seven large headings in one table 
and that of the other. lhe rank or 
der is not exactly reversed. but the 
coetlicient of correlation between the 


rank orders is 7 a \ high Hnedalive 
_ 


correlation should have been eX 


pected. 
\ corollary of the Conclusion jus| 
stated—or perhaps it is an indepen 


conclusion in 


dent itsell —is illus 


trated by a comment ol one of the 
“Dislikes 7” 


havent (as vet) any dislikes for the 


novitiates. said she. “| 
actual teaching Process. NIy dislikes 
occur in the lile of a teacher out 
side the school building.” It is signil 
icant to note that the “liked” char 
acteristics with highest lrequencies 
concern pupils and working condi 
tions. and are inherent in the teach. 


while “disliked” hai 


ers calling. 


acteristics al the lop o| the list are 


extraneous. 


further comments about “what the 


tables tell us would he supertluous. 
The tables the 


part ol this report, and they speak 


are most important 
lor themselves. In the course of time. 
without doubt, new “likes” and “dis. 
likes” will come to the attention ol 
teachers growing in experience. It is 


not likely, however, that many items 





a 











lrom one table will he transterred lo | 


the other. Their very nature bespeaks 


their location. 
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NI. WILSON 
Ir. Wilson oraduated from Indiana 


State Teachers College in 1896. Hi 


Cau 
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then taught in Indiana public schoo 


lor beginning in the 


Iwenly vears. 
rural schools o| lis native counts 
(Clinton) ancl later serving as 


County Superintendent of Hendricks 
County and City Superintenden! 0| 
(Connersville. He then spent ten yeals 
teaching at lowa State College. He 
[education al 


is now Professor of 


Boston University. 
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A Career In Une tlementary 


00 


WF. Loper 


This article by Mr. Loper, Super 
intendent of Schools at Shelbyville. 
Indiana. aboul one of the venerable 
teachers of that city, was written up 
on requesl of the editor to serve as a 
sequel to A Career in One High 
School.” which appeared in January. 
Mr. Loper's deep feeling for the sub 
ject of his paper, Miss Lora B. Pear 
son, ts evident in the style and con 
tent of his writing. The philosophy 
which Mr. Loper exhorts, and Mliss 
Pearson exemplifies. is one which is 
basic lo success in any sé hool in any 
community. It is particularly litling 
that its extolment. in the example of 


a veleran in the profession, should 





Lora B. Prarson 


lollow immediately after a summary 
of what beginning teachers like most 
and what they like leasi in the’r work. 
There can be little doubt that if the 
beginners became imbued with the 
same philosophy they will “sail se 


curely, and safely reach the Fortunate 


Isles,” 
May, 1942 


\WVithout hesitation | accepted the 
invitation to write about the life and 


accomplishments of one of the best 
Nliss 


l_ora B. Pearson. | do it gladly he- 


teachers | have ever known. 
cause ol my very definite feeling ol 
appreciation of her fine spirit of loy 
alty to the school system ol which 


she was for so many years. such a 


vital part, and to me personally. 
write with senuine satislaction § tor 
the further reason that Mliss Pear 


sons record stands out as such an 
excellent case in point when one con 
the theme ol this paper, A 
Career in One Elementary School. 
or thirty lwo years she was pring ipal 
o! the Colescott School in Shelby 
ville. and may it be said to her ever 
that 


well-balanced contribution by way ol 


siders 


lasting credit she provided a 


hoth teaching and administration. 
Miss Pearson began her teaching 
career in the primary department of 
the Kibbey School in Shelbyville in 
1806. She taught there until 1901. 
at which time she was oiIVeNn a leave 
ol absence to continue her student 


lile al State Normal. 


Was oraduated in June, 1903. | pon 


Indiana and 


oraduation she again became a mem- 
ler ol the staff of the Kibbey School, 


where she continued to teach until 


1909. when she became principal of 


the Colescott School. 

luring Miss Pearson's more than 
lorty years ol experience in the Shel- 
byville schools she was 
leadership ol some of Indiana's most 
outstanding superintendents. 


served under James Tomlin, Samuel 
Farrell, Jacob W. Holton, Alvin C. 
Nilbey, and William F. Vogel. 
Nliss Pearson's strength lay in the 
lact thal 


Career she 


her teac hing 


the life of this 


throughout 


touched 


under the 


She 


community through so many avenues 


Some ol 
outstanding as to 
The 


large share of 


ol service. these 


oe 


were so 
deserve spec ial 


consideration. church came in 


lor a her time and 
energy. It seemed to me that her ser 
the 
uppraised by hes pastor, Rev. Walter 


P?) Plalbert, First Baptist Church. We 


quole: 


vices to church could best be 


“Nliss Lora Pearson has been an in 
spiration and a great leader in the 
First Baptist Church ol Shelbyville 
throughout her career. She is a mem 
ber of a family that has given great 
service to the church before and dur 
ing her lifetime. Among her contri 
butions may he included: supervision 
and tea hing in the children’s de 
partments of the church for 45 vears; 
superintendent of the beginners de 
partment al the present time, as well 
as church clerk and historian: church 
organist for 33  vears: leader and 
teacher of a mid-week class of chil- 
dren. meeting alter s¢ hool. with an 


100. tor 


many years. In this church of almost 


attendance often rea hing 
800 members she has been a tireless, 
consecrated worker with a deep per- 
sonal interest in the children and in 
every activity of the church. She has 
always had time for calling, planning 
programs, and doing everything 
necessary lor the the welfare of her 
church.” 

The club life of this city felt her 


positive inlluence in shaping and 
moulding a wholesome social devel 


opment. 


Miss Pearson retired from tea hing 
list spring alter thirty-two vears of 
service in the Colescott Elementary 
School ol Shelbyville. Indiana. These 
thirty-two years have been filled to 
the brim with character-building eX- 
periences with children representing 
a cross section of our city. This par- 
ticular school has children from some 
of our best districts and others from 
the poorest and most underprivileged 
within the city s limits. During this 
period she has seen teaching methods 
come and go. She has noted rising 
and waning influences that so vitally 


Her 


these changes have been those of a 


allected teac hing. reactions to 


woman who did not wish to be the 
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first to take up with a new idea nor 
the last to discard the old when it 
was tried in the balances of exper 
ience and found wanting. 

In those days it was possible lor 
the superintendent of schools to visit 
his teachers each week. He then as 


sumed personal responsibility for the 


training of his faculty. He called the 


teachers in frequently and discussed 
with them the right and w rong ways 
ot doing things. Miss Pearson tells 
me that these sessions were most help 
ful. No doubt they were valuable to 
her at that stage in her experience 
and partly accounted for the fact tha! 
Miss Pearson was supported, in the 
classroom and on the playground. by 
a wealth of common sense and hu 
man understanding. She taught read 
ing well, to be sure, but that was no! 
her primary interest. Her first love 
was boys and _ girls, Subjec! matter 
Was sec ondary. 

Her ability to adapt herself to the 
different grade levels was very un- 
usual. She had experience all along 
the line from the 1B orade to the 
principalship, and did al! of these 
things well. 

Lpon one occasion | asked Mliss 
Pearson to write her philosoph, of 
teaching. | wanted to see what it con 
tained that made her work so effec. 
tive. Among other things she said 
the following quotation was basic to 
all the rest. “I have always tried to 
remember this verse each day: ‘Better 
that a millstone be hanged about my 
neck than that | should offend one of 
these little ones’.” 
note 


taken 


place during her tea hing experience. 


lt was interesting to me to 


the developments that have 
She has this to Say about discipline 
in the early days. “Upon entering 
the building one noticed the long, 
keen switches kept in water so tha! 
they would not be brittle. | hide my 
face in shame when | remember that 
| used those switches. Afterwards a 
paddle was used, but | learned in my 
later days that a private conlerence 
the did 


more good than a paddling. If you 


with offender often much 
take time enough to get al the reason 
for the had behavior and take the 


necessary steps to bring about a mu- 
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tual understanding, the trouble dis 
apears.— 


Her the 


ments in physical equipment are per 


comments on improve 
tinent. “When | began teaching we 
had no playground equipment, no 
seat work, no charts, and very little 
library materials. We used slates. The 
custodian sharpened the slate pencils 
once each week. We had no art pa 
per or writing paper excepl odds and 
ends brought from home. We had no 
drinking fountains, just a pump in 
the basement. For history and geo 
oraphy perhaps one or two old maps 
were furnished, and nothing more. | 
realized a dream of years the last two 
vears | taught. | had a twelve-room 
building beautiful in appearance and 
equipped with about everything es 
sential to the comfort of pupil and 
teacher. The school had a wonder- 
ful auditorium with a stage well 
equipped with lights and curtains. I 
has plenty of room to seat all the 
children for any program. It is a de- 
lighthul pla e in which to work and 
play. 

This article has to do with oreal 
ness as it has been achieved by one 
who, as a result of a decision made 
early in life. was willing to become 
the kind of person that this partic ular 
community requires tor true greatness 
isi a teacher. These qualities are, per 
haps. not dillerent from those re 
quired by other communities in this 
state. Without any hope of naming 
them all, let use set out some ol the 


most obvious ones. 


Van 
Dyke said, “The forces that impel 


Several years ago, Henry 
action reside in the temperament. The 
ideals and convictions that ouide it 
are hidden in the mind and heart. A 
man moves slowly or swiltly, he does 
his work weakly or strongly, accord 
ing to the energy that is in him. But 
the direction of his life, this way or 
that, follows the unseen intluence ol 
what he admires and loves and be 
lieves in. [The direction of Miss Pear 
son's life followed the unseen influ 
ence of what she kas admired, loved, 
and believed in. Her orealness lies 
in the fact that she admired, loved. 
and believed in equal educational op 


portunities for all children; that every 


child possessed a personality and an 
individuality that must be respected: 
that learning should be considered in 
a broad sense, so broad in lact that 
it covers morals, manners, Patriotism, 
chivalry, respect for the rights of other 
people and for property; the highes 
possible regard lor truth: that sincer}. 
ty is basic to sound character: that 
liberty must be appreciated if it does 
not become license: that sharing what 
one has and is should be considered 
a responsibility to ones community: 
that what one is to be, he is now * 
coming. Perhaps the community did 
not require that all these qualities 
Le present. In tact. | tell that Miss 
Pearson went lar beyond the mini- 
mum essentials. She believes that 
there are those who not so much 
want millions. but answers to their 
questions; that truth will nol always 
make us rich, but it. will make us 
lree: that the noblest pleasure is the 
joy ol understanding: that when we 
have learned to reverence liberty as 
well as wealth we shall have our ren- 
aissance: that then we shall cease 
making the world sale for stupidity. 

Those who know Miss Pearson best 
recognize as one of her most admired 
attributes her passion tor intellectual 
honesty. She is as far from the es. 
cape artist type of thinker as day is 
When 
sought there is no hedging, no reser- 


With the ul 


most courtesy she states the matter 


lrom night. her opinion is 


valions or evasions. 


juist as she sees it. 


The building in which she taught 
so long was replaced about three 
vears ago with a modern. structure 
that made possible some things that 
Nliss Pearson had long wanted to do. 
Her appreciation ol the possiblities ol 
education through auditorium pro- 
orams found its realization, to a large 
extent, in the use of the new auditor 
ium. It seemed to her that this type ol 
work made the closest approa¢ h to 
character building. 

When it came to the decoration of 
the the 
building, the decorator was heard to 


say that he hoped to please Miss Pear- 


principal s ollices in new 


son because his children had heen 
under her suidan e in both the Sun- 


(Continued on page 111) 
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ree Careers After 
wenty-tive Years 


George Leroy 


George LeRoy is a pseudonym, as 
are also the names of Bird, Taylor, 
and Dexter. The author is keeping 
the names of himself and his three 
former classmates obscured for rea 
sons obvious to any one who reads the 
article. 

This article does not prove any- 
thing; it uses the lives of three men 
lo illustrate a few facts which we 
may be justified in accepting as true 
without proof. These “facts” are ones 


which can be stressed in this begin- 


ning teacher issue of the Journal 
without being farfetched. 
There was a remarkable and 


dramatic parallelism between the lives 
of Mr. Bird, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. 
Dexter during their undergraduate 


All the 


same fraternity. all three were biology 


years. three belonged to 


majors, all three were class officers 
and officers of the college YMLC.A,., 
and the three constituted the college's 
debating team for two successive 
years. After the three had been grad- 
uated a quarter of a century, they 
were not equal or parallel in’ their 
professional success. Only one, Mr. 
Bird, had gone lar in their undergrad 
uate major lield of biology, but he 
had become an internationally known 
botanist. Mr. Dexter, however. had 
done equally well, but had trans 
lerred to another field almost immed 
iately alter receiving the baccalaur 
eate. Both Mr. Bird and Mr. Dexter 
had earned doctor s degrees and were 
listed in Who's Who in America. 
Mr. Taylor never achieved more than 
mediocre success, and at the time of 
the most re¢ ent report was teaching 
high school. 
What is the explanation of the three 
men s What 


characteristics ol the three men at 
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science in a village 


varying attainments / 


the time of college graduation prog 
nosticated future possibilities / 

An analysis of the colleges an 
the 


mens time showed all three to he 


nuals published during three 


extraordinarily prominent in extra 
curriculum affairs, with Mr. Dexter 
extremely so. There was nothing in 
the nature of their activities, how- 
ever, to indicate future developments. 
Table | shows the collegiate extra- 
which the 


curriculum activities in 


nen engaged. 


Dexter in comparison with Mr. Tay 
lor. recourse was taken to persona! 
interviews with surviving prolessors 
who knew the three men as college 
students, and with an equal number 
of men who were fellow students with 
the three and knew them from points 
of view not enjoved by prolessors. 
Only 
could be contacted who remembered 
ther and 
could not recall Mr. Bird, while an 


other said he remembered the three 


flour surviving prolessors 


three men, one ol them 


only vaguely. ach interviewee was 
asked to recall the three former stu 
dents as he knew them twenty-tive 
vears ago, to stale which he would 
have predicted at that time would 
become most successful and which 
least successtul, and why. Fach rec 
ognized the difficulties involved but 
did his best. 


Only one of the four professors 


had had all 


three students in his 


TABLE | 


EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 














Activities 
Interscholastic debating 
Fraternity 
Class ollicer 
Y.M.LC.A. officer 


Intramural athletics 


KKK A 


Intramural debating 
Interscholastic athletics 
Athletic manager 

| aboratory assistant 
Editor of school paper 


(German Club X 
Summer-term faculty x 
Total number of activities 0 


None of the men engaged in many 
activities nol participated in by one 
or both of the others. Their activi 


Mir. 


Bird's serving on the faculty during 


ties were largely in common. 
a summer term, and Mr. Dexter's be- 
coming a laboratory assistant, may be 
indications ol faculty regard for the 
worth of the two future-greats, but 
an analysis of the scholastic records 
of the three belies such assumption 
to some degree. for Mr. Dexter was 
only an average student, as Table Il 
shows. 

With 


records showing nothing unfavorable 


the analysis of scholastic 


lor Mr. Taylor, and the analysis ol 


extracurriculum records showing hut 


little in favor of Mr. Bird or Mr. 


Bird 


laylor [exter 


KA K MA 
HK KKK KKK 


0 Q 


classes. This one should have known 
each verv well, for he was the critic 
did his 


student teching. His report was as 
! 


tear her under whom each 


follows: 


| should place Dexter first. Tay 
lor second, and Bird third. Dexter 
was a real student. | gave him a 


research job once which he did with 
the quality of a graduate student. He 
was allable. made friends, and was 
whole-souled. 

Bird was more reserved: he had a 
smile, however. He Was a sood stu- 
dent. There was nothing disagreeable 
or repellent or repulsive about him. 
but he just didn't get into the friend- 


‘Fach report is in approx:mately 
the language used by the interviewee 
and is written as if it were a direct 
quotation. 
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TABLE II 
SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 











Number of Credits at Lach Level 


Bird 


Subjects 


Biologic al science 
Education 


A B 


English ) 
Foreign language Ss 2 
Industrial arts 

Mathematics 

Physical education - 
Physical science 9 

Psyc hology . 


Social studies ) 
Speech 

Student teaching** 2 - 
Total 56 S 


) 


* The passing marks in the college at that time 


of Excellence” 


Taylor I exter 


(- A B > A 4 ie 


7 J { 5 

2 ) 5 

2 
Q _ 9d 
_ 

_ . 

| | Yd 

5 -_ . 2 | 
2 | 5 | 

| ) . 
5 5 . | 
y ) 

59 lO _ 13 20 X 


were three. A. BS. © 


representing good. average, and poor but passing. 
**Reported separately from other education because of its assumed prog 


nostic value. 


ship circle like the other two. He was 
not popular with the other fellows. 


[exter was tremendously popular. 


Taylor was in between in these 


( haracteristic s. 


A second protessor who claimed 


to remember all three former stu- 
dents well ranked them in exactly 
reverse order from that by their cri 
tic teacher. He was dean of men and 
knew the three. perhaps. from a dil 
lerent point of view. 

Bird would come 
with Taylor second and Dexter tas! 
| didn't think Dexter would amounts 
a pretty fair stu 


lirst. | believe. 


to much. He was 
dent but not 
pected to hear from him again. | 
liked Dexter but didn’t think he had 
it in him. 

Bird was socially inclined and more 
highly interested in things. 

Taylor was a rather studious fel 


superior. | never ex 


low who kept more or less in the 
background. | though | might hear 
from him later. 


The voungest of the tour faculty 
interviewees spoke next: 

| was young on the fac ulty in those 
the 
three men in my classes. Therelore. 
| do not feel very certain. 

Dexter ranked first. in my OPO. 


davs and did not have anv ol 


He was likeable. energetic, a soo 
mixer, and alert. | should have been 
more like him myself. 

| have no choice for second and 
third because of my lack of know! 
edge. 

The dean of women was the final 
state- 


faculty spokesman. and her 
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ments attest her position. 


l can t recall Mr. Bird. but | knew 


the other two well. 

Tavlor was not so active as Dex 
ter: there was more ol a deliberate 
ness about him. | don't know whether 
the deliberateness indicated poise or 
a resting on his oars, but it was the 


deliberateness which cause; me_ to 
put him ahead of Dexter. Taylor was 
older than Dexter, | should bear in 
mind. 

Wives have had much to do with 
it. Dexter's wife Was bright and alert, 


Her 


people. On the other hand. Taylor s 


people probably were college 
lirst wile was a wondertul woman. 
one of the finest who ever wenl forth 
from. this college. It is too bad. she 


did not live but about lilteen) vears 


later. 
lavlor's failure lo CO SO lau ci* 
Bird or [exter mav be due to his 


had rl 


settling down too soon. He 


farm to hold him down. 


Since the number of laculty in 
terviewees could not be extended be 
vond four, the number of fellow - stu 
arbitrarily 
kept the same. All of the fellow stu 


dents interviewed had attained oreal 


dent intervieweees was 


er success than Mr. Taylor. but per 
haps less than Mr. Bird or ‘Ir. Dex 
ter. All four knew the three men well, 
and two ol the flour were lraternity 
brothers of the three. These Iwos re 
ports will be given first. 


Bird is 


lirst: [exter is second: 


Tavlor is third. | knew Bird less well 


than the other two, but | place him 
lirst on the basis of his brilliance and 
purposiveness. 


lavlor Waals erralic : 


He Was ep 
dowed with a wonderful lace. | 

[exter was more clever than bril 
liant. 


The other fraternity brother Was 
mndec ided between lirst and Second 
choices, but agreed with the Lirs| 


lraternitv brother in placing Mr 


Tavlor third. 


exter, on the basis of his being ATT 
agoressive pushes using his Persona! 
attractiveness (not good looks). and 
Bird, as a brilliant scholar. would |), 
lirst. 

Taylor was a conscientious, hard 
working man. but lacked ability. H, 
vol his Master's degree in) biolom 
alt the state university early. He did 
well until his wile died. She Was ag 


Oressive and altractive. 


he hello 


agreed rather ( losely with thie bratey 


remaining students 


rity lDrethren. TT 1) the whole used 


more ellective language hy OX press 
their idea. 

| place the three in the order ol 
Bird. Dexter. and Tavlor. Bird was 
dignitied. tall, and an excellent de 
hater. 

lavlor was older ‘and had more 
pose, but had a poo! personality and 
no originality. lle had too much ot a 
crush on a virl. He was more over 
bearing and less intelligent than the 
othe: Iwo. 

exter was clever at finding open 
ings. He could always see the pace 
to get in. Hle showed that by switch 


field 


PFOs- 


ing trom biology to another 


_ 


right alter sraduating. when 


pects los advancement in) the othe 
lield looked sood because ol lack o| 


competition. 


lhe final report contains the mos! 


CXPFeSSIN « language. 
should 


and Tay lor 


Bird lirst 


with [exter in be 


have placed 
last. 
Iween. 

Dexter peddles his wares well. He 
Was agoressive, had a “ood lime, and 
was always broke. 

VTavlor was the Ivpe who would 


he left Lhe 


. os ) 
cl “sood natured Saint Bernard. 


behind. Was @Cas\ ooing 
Bird was a scholar. He was th 


| 
the three ble and 


lavlos were inseparable lriends. 


only Senius of 


An analysis ol the interviewees re 
ports shows that the prolessors dis 
agreed more among themselves than 
the fellow students did. One ol them 
inconsistencs 


showed possibility of 


Nir. Dexter 


by praising so highly. 
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| n the official record shows thal 
whe 

Nir. [exter a lower orade 
Nir. Bird or ‘lr. Taylor 


These ol 


hould nol be attributed to senility. 
¢ 


he gave 
than he gave 
evidences disagreement 
lor all four prolessors were still in 
active service al the time ol the in 
terview S. (None ol the superannuated 
prolessors approached lor interviews 
could assist. because they failed to 
remember the three lormer students. ) 


the 


greed with the fellow stu 


prolessors ais al 


Furthermore. 
group disi 
dents aboul the three men. espec ially 
in their ratings of them. These dil- 
ferences probably are due to dilfet 
ing points of view and to less accurate 
Lnowledge. 

Both prolessors and students were 
suilty of erro! here and there. For 
samaiale: too much signilicance was 
attached to the death ol Taylor s 
wile, lor Bird and Wexter had al 
ready surpassed Taylor belore she 
died. Also. Taylor was not older than 


Bird, although both were older than 


[ exter. Bird entered the college a 
year helore Tavlor. 
A) summary of the interviewees 


reports Is shown. in Table Uh he 
qualities attributed to the three lor 
mer students by the interviewees are 
listed at the lelt under three head 
ings: qualities intended by the in 
terviewees to be complimentary. qual 
ities intended to be unc omplimentary 
and qualities which can nol fairly be 
classified as either complimentary or 
uncomplimentary. Alter the names ol 
the qualities are figures showing how 
many times each was attributed to 
the three gentlemen by the two types 
of interviewees, At the bottom ol the 
table are averages ol the rankings 
civen the three sentlemen by the two 
groups of interviewess. In computing 
these averages, a rank olf 1.3 was 
given to each of two former students 
tied for first and second places by an 
rank ol for 
each tied for second and third. When 


onl two were ranked. as was. the 


interviewee. and a 2.) 


case by one prolessor, one is called 
lirst, one second, and no one third. 

With the data on extracurriculum 
participation, undergraduate scholas 
lic success, and personal qualities ol 


the three men before us, some con 
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LABLE 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWEES’ REPORTS 





(Jualities 
p> 
(Complimentary— lotal ) 
Affable | 
Aggressive 
Brilliant 
L-nergetic 
Poised 
Cjood student 
W hole-souled 
Popular 
Broadly interested | 
Studious 
Alert 
Deliberate 
Csood at debate 
Purposive 
Wonderful face 
Conscientious 
lndustrious 
lDignilied 
Tall 
| ncomplimentary— Total 
l_ess capable 
l-asy GOING 
Always broke 
l-rratic 
Poor personality 
! ack of originality 
|_ovesick | 


( verbearine 


Neither— Total 
Cleve 
Reserved 


h 


Average rank 
clusion seem warranted. 
NIr. Taylor was too easily satistied 
alter graduation, and maybe he let 
himself be held down by a farm. In 
either case, he was a victim of his 
own lack ol purposivenes, which tra‘t 
he evinced as an undergraduate. He 
was described by a prolessor as one 


“who kept more or less in the back 


ground, and by a fellow student as 


. 


Saint 


e@asv-going, a sood natured 
Bernard.” Maybe 


mentioned by one of the pro 


his “deliberate 


Hess, 


lessors. Was, as she somewhal SUS 


pected, an indication of his “resting 
on his oars.” But more likely ii was 


evidence of a lack of DUrpoOSIVeNness, 


lack he 


which manitested by wob 


ling back and forth. in and out ol 


his chosen prolession, lor ten years 
alter oraduating, while Bird and Dex 
ter were advan ing. 

Furthermore. Taylors classmates 
attributed a number ol uncomplimen 


fary qualities to him. His uncompli- 








~ Number of Times Attributed 
Nir. Bird 


Vir. Dexter Vir. Vavlor 
2 1? S P 2 
/ S d i ! 
2 2 
y 
5 : 
2 a 
Kis 
es I 
| 7 
7 | 
a a 
~ 
2 
es 
ae 
| 
y | 
9d - 
L./ 1.9 1.9 y 


mentary qualities equaled his compli 
mentary ones, in the opinions of the 
eight interviewess. He probably was 
less capable. as some olf his class 
mates said, but succeeded in main- 


taining a high scholastic record by 


()ne 


scribed him as a rather studious fel- 


tortoise’ tactics. 


prolessor de 
low, and a fellow student as “a con- 
screntious, hard-working man. Also. 
Nir. Bird mav have helped him. for 
they were “inseparable friends.” 

\Ir. Bird seems to have been the 
tvpe of college student a cold-blooded 
critic would have picked to succeed. 
He was obviously brilliant. He had 
purposiveness, a reasonable number 
of other commendable qualities—al 
though not so many as Mr. Dexter— 
and no bad qualities. 

Nir. Dexter was the it man of the 
three. He had qualities which people 
like. He probably was less brilliant 


than Mr. Bird, but he doubtlessly 


(Continued on page 111) 
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toward Coote Pinkney 
nationalist Poet (1802-1828) 


riazel Tesh Plennig 


FF) j as, j. i 
Mrofesser of E:nalish 


Teachers College. 


nvocations Com 


Dr. Ph 
at Indiana 
Chairman of the ¢ 
and a member of the Faculty 
Advisory 
tee. She, more than 


rig ; 


Siate 


fii if lee. 
C'ommil 

te i 
memoel 


any othe 


of me hag ulty of the 


College, has added 
we LO the prestige of 
2 the College by for 





* eign travel, pralic 


(or. Preexnnic ularly in Europe 
and South America, by fostering 
adult education, and by lecturing 
vid hy over the stale, parlic ularly be 
lsre women’s clubs. 


dies al the age ot twenty 


erty. He ha: 


SOTNC ot 


A Pail) 


ind in por wril 


i 


icn a Tew altered poems, 


' . Seen ° ; 

them pudliShed in a tiny volume, 
ie eo, 

and has edited a political sheet lor a 


V@ar OFT SO. A ( 


ineses are written a 


entury later, doctoral 


bout him. and al 


determine his 


. ! 
P _ Yrnm yyy") f% t 
[Cj ppt Ss clit PrP ACiC {) 


rank—admittedly high—and 


the extent of his literary influence. 


, * . ! . 
But so little it know of him that only 
correcl spell- 


— ff. 1 , 
wilh dilticuits is the 


and only 


litho 


, PE. 4 ee 
ing of his name determined, 


= 


|. . 
one likeness—a newspapel 


'Protessor Wightman. r. Vlelton 
arrived at the spelling. “Coote, in 
stead of “Coate,” in 1912. by a som> 
what nenapientoe chain of reason'ng 
(The South Atlantic Quarterly, M1, 
528 f.) Not till 1926, with the pub 
lication of The Life and Works of 
Edward Coole 


| din ky icy I. \ | at TIALS 


Ollive Mabbott and Frank Leste: 
Pleadwell, was the question settled 
definitely by the announceme nt, page 
25, of the Lindi: 1g ol Pink rey only 
extant co! lel ‘ sipnature lette: 
to Secretary of the Navy Thompson, 
dated at Baltimore, April 15, 1822. 
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Bis, Se 


An albu i? 


and an old notebook are salvaged® to 


sraph-—is brought lo light. 
lind fragments of verses! to include 
in his collected works; records of the 
Navy [Department are combed to dis 
cover the few brief notations which 
are all that remain of his career as 
a midshipman: magazine and news 
paper re lerences are hunted down to 
lind in what esteem his Ivrics were 
held by his contemporaries. Such, in 
career of Edward Coote 
last de 


SO ol resea»r¢ I about him. 


brief, is the 
Pinkney’s reputation in the 
ade OT 

Apparently the reason for this birth 
of interest in a_ little-known early 
\merican poet lies in two facts: Cer 


tain of his poems ree urred again and 


“The New York Mirror and Ladies 
Literary Gazelle, V, 225. 

* Thomas Olive Mabbot and 
Frank Lester Pleadwell, The Life and 
W orks 


of Edward Coote Pinkney, 
pp. 82 f. They were 





NIrs. 
Album and Edward Coote Pinkney’ s 
Notebook No. 2. the latter now 
known as the Yale Notebook. 


‘These include, for examples, twen 


Pinknev’'s 


tv-seven lines of a planned lencthy 
entitled telling the 
of the tragedy of Paus 
and a humorous 


poem Cleonice, 

classic tale 

anias and Cleonice. 

toast, Invitation and Reply, of which 
the second half is: 

If | must fill more bumpers bright. 

| sive indeed a pledge to sorrow, 

For shal! he dead drunk to night 

And itsell to-mor 


rONW. 
On the basis of the versatility shown. 


( I, as death 


and espe ially of the maturity evi 
dent in the 
work, Mabbott and Pleadwell express 
their conviction that Pinkney, had he 


lived a few vears longer, would have 


lragment of the ser’ous 


works than 


(Ihid., 172 


produced even greater 


those we have from him. 
[.. 190 f.) 

hid. pp. 3, 6, 10, etc. There are 
listed as Miscellaneous Letters, Nav V 
V Captains’ Letters, Navy 


Records of Court Mar 


library, 
Library, I]. 
lials. 


again in popular anthologies 6 
{> 
eae 


quoted him with high praise "Int 
. ) 


and 
in The pP oetic pP Pirtc pte |, ad 


the CONSCIOUSNESS ol Si holars who ar 
are 


steadily carrving on resear h into oy 
: r 


national literary beginnigs. 


re-eval. 
and intly 


ences, these two facts. we may be 


ualing names, writings, 


| 
3 al 
lowed to conclude, finally penetrated 
lhe Vlelton. and 
Simmons, '' really monu. 
mental work of Mabbott and Plead. 


well"! 


accumulated material into permanen} 


studies of Ross.* 


and the 


have put practically al| the 


form and made accessible to the 
ceneral student. 

Edward Coote Pinkney was born 
on October 1, 1802, in london. dur. 
ino the time that his father. William 


Pinkney. was in that country as mem 


ber of an adjudic ating board ot com- 
United 
father 


seventh 


missioners representing the 


SI ai te a 


nee 


covernment. lhe 


brought the 


vouneg son—the 


a ( ‘harles Llunter Ross. for example. 
A Health i! 


Pinknev. be 


SS er eee 


apologizes loi quoting 
ause ‘all 
the anthologies contain it.” (The 
Review, IV. 287 t) 
Allan Poe. Selections from | 
Literary Criticism. edited by John | 
Brooks Vloore. }). 1. 
‘Charles poet Ross, The Sewa- | 
7-298. 
Melton, The South 
1, 328-336. 
~P. Simmons, The South Atlan | 
tic Quarterly, XXVIII, 406-418. | 
INfabbott and Pleadwell, op. cit. | 
The Simmons article. which appeared | 
in 1920, was of ccurse unknown t 
Mabbott and Pleadwell, 


earlie Tr and is | 


an arti le on 


een ee ene tere 


Sewanee 
I-dear 


nee Review, IV. 2 
"\Wioshtman F. 
Atlantic Quarterly, 


10 | 


whose book | 
appeared three years 
the only important study ol Pinkney | 
available in the preparation ol the | 
present paper which is not summer: | 
ized in their splendid work. In a le 
ter to the writer olf this paper, under 
date of January 16, 1932, Dr. Mab. | 
bott calls attention to another ne 
source, the writings ol John Greer 
leaf Whittier: He says “a friend wi 
is working on Whittier tells me tha 
in the recent dissertation on his eal 
poelry, of which | have seen no cop 
there are relerences to Pinkne 
ive pul off looking this up, so rege 
the indefiniteness ol the intormatior 
| think Whittier did both a pros j 
and a verse composition relating !| 
ECP. | 
'Thid., p The — 
had no success in a search | or th 
Laptismal record of the poet. 
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( hildren—bac k to America 


of ten 


hen the bov was two years old. and 
V\ 


chortly alter returned again to Eng 


land with his family. and continued 
2 ’ 


diplomati and ambassadorial work 


there’” until Edward reached the age 


of nine. 
had had 


environment = or 


' *n4 —_— 
\merican lvrists practs 


callv 


-chooling excepl the influence of the 


no American 


family in which!’ he was born. 

From the time he was nine till he 
was fourteen he attended St. Mary s 
College in Baltimore: 


cured, through his father's influence. 


then he se 


qa commission as midshipman in the 
United States Navy in which ser 
vice he remained!” for about seven 
vears. While still officially in the 
Navy. he met and fell in love with 
~and lost!—Mary Hawkins. to whom, 


at the age ol twenty, he wrote, among 


other pied  . the Serenade. bhegin- 
ning “Look out upon the stars, my 
love, 7‘ and the Songq,’> the latter 


evidently composed alter she had re 


fused him, ending: 


First as an assistant of James 
\lonroe, and later “as minister ex 
traordinary to the Court of St. 
James's.” (Ibid., p. 2.) 

“Edgar Allan Poe. op. cil., p. 17 
In The Poetic Principle. Poe speaks 
of Pinkney in the above quoted worl. 

(a) Mabbott and Pleadwell. op. 
cit., pp. | L. “Edward's mother, Ann 
Varia Rodgers the 
daughter of John Rodgers of Havre 
de Grace, Marvland. 
John 


Pinkney, was 
inkney, Was 


and sister of 


Commodore Rodgers of the 


Navy. 

(b) Charles Hunter Ross. The 
Sewanee Review, IV. 287. “Pinkney 
came of a distinguished family. no 
lewer than six of whom are entitled 
to honorable mention in Appleton 's 
‘Cyclopaedia otf American RBiogra 
phy.” 

'Mabbott and Pleadwell., op. cil., 
pp. 3 f. Among the boats in the Navy 
which Pinkney served on were the 
Washington. the Peacock. the Con 
stellation, and the Porpoise. 

hid. pp. 24 |. Set to muSic by 
H. N. Gilles, a teacher of music 
popular with the best society ol the 
day, the Serenade 


published 
anonymously, in 


lanuary, 1823. and 
seems to have established Pinknev's 
reputation as a poel 
who knew the author. 


Ibid. pp. 118 f. 
May, 1942 


WaS 


among those 


lp to this time the “‘lirst of 


pledge thee. and the empty cup 
Emblems this hollow life ot mine. 


To which. a enchantm mt. 


thou 
No more 
Viarv. 


His actual resignation trom the Navy 


oone 


will be the wine.— 


which followed—and was doubtless 
influenced by—a controversy with his 
superior, Captain Charles G. Ridge 
lv. but was immediately occasioned 
by his marriage to Creorgiana I 
Causland and his plan to practice 


1% . a 
was dated September 30, 1824 


law, 
(though for nearly a year he had 
been actually out of the service and 
engaged in studying law). He was 
then twenty-two years old. Three and 


a half years later. April li, 


died. In this brief interim. the total 


1828. he 


lenoth of his mature life as a lands 
man, he published the final version 
—not planned to be the final version” 
—ol Rodolph (lirst published anony 
mously in an earlier version in 1823) 
and a number of other and_ shorter 
poems in one small volume, the basis 
ol his literary immortality: and he 
edited The Marylander, a political 


journal,”!: lor two years. 


Pinkney was a duelist, and two ol 
lis challenges are famous. Betore his 
marriage he challenged John Neal” 
Lecause the latter gave in a novel, 
Randolph. an uncomplimentary de 


scriptiton of Edward Pinkney’ s lather, 
William Pinkney, who had just died: 


and atler his marriage, while editing 


The Marylander, he challenged Ste 


"The Mirror Library. The Rococo, 
Number two, The Miscellaneous 
Poems of Edward Coate Pinkney 
with a Biographical Sketch, by the 
late William | eogett. sq. and In 
troductory Remarks, by N. P. Willis. 
This booklet was one of a series pub 
lished by the New York Mirror in 
1S44. 

Speaking ol the 
Pinkney from the Navy, | eggetl savs 
in the Biographical Sketch that Pink- 
ney wished to be with and to console 
Lis widowed mother, since his father 
had recently died. 

“°Nabbott and Pleadwell, op. cil., 
p. 150. 

“"hid.. p. 32. The Marylander was 
lounded to support the administration 
of President John (ouincy Adams and 
lo oppose the presidential campaign 
of Andrew Jackson. 


“bid... pp. 23 f. 


resignation o} 


editor of The Phila 
a 


Cciiit? «a Su 


phen Sj npson.- 


w « 
di Iphia 


what scurrilous edi! rial about T| 

Vlarylander and hims Hf. But both the 
men relused to fight. li was the tran 
sition age tor duelist mores. and so 
ciety ethics Was pretty well divided 


b sl 
uph Ic the 
practice and those who frowned upon 
. > XY 7 i Ps 
it. Both Neal and Simpson. men ol 


only ordinar\ ability 


ot 
between those \ ho still 


a cl n parti 
; ’ ’ | ' 
hioh Cra ra Cire i lelt trhcil 


could rely on the crowing ant auel 


ularly the 
ist sentiment. and published their ver 
sions! of the affair. lt is nol surpris 
although an al le) 
should, b 
— 

traditions 


held 
{ 


COoKe. especially since in 


ine thal Pinkney. 
man than either. cause of 


his family and his wat 
to the duel no 


' 
I, bi} th <ce 


lraining, have 


i ° 
had OTriecy 
\ j ws 

Call ais a Cf) 
; 


hut did nothine more aboul 


instances he ( ertainly 


ahice. lle 


p sted 


the Simpson challenge, being ill at 
the the 


lsrought aboul his 


ailment which 
death th n 


three months alterward. He Was he 


time with 


lesc 


hind the times, certainly, in his atti 
tude toward dueling; but in his pub 
lished statements regarding the qual 
rels which led to the « hallenges, there 
ix much matter that throws favorable 
character—concerning 
lurther 


made a bit later. 


lioht cn his 


which a statement will be 


Students of Pinkney have made il 
their 
under one or another literary school. 
Nuch of the effort has also been to 


determine his 


main purpose to classify him 


origins. to seek from 


records and from the content of his 
hot I 


he read?® and what poets he admired. 


poems evidence about what 
And some elfort, too, has been pul 
into a comparative study of Pinkney 
and later American and British poets, 
ty determine how much he influenced 
Bit both these 
tures have directly or indirectly 
their the 
label which critics were anxious to 


cel settled. Wee know thal he 


admired Wordsworth 


Vel 
had 


choice ol 


his SLUCCESSOFS. 


intluence upon 


au rted=! and 


"Ibid. pp. O04 l. 
“Wbid., pp. 29, 67 f. 
“Ihid., pp. 23, 28. 
““Ibid.. pp. 38 Ff. 
“Ibid... pp. 126 ft. 
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and other poets, and that Poe quoted 
and admired him. Where. thea, shall 
we place Pinkney in relation to these 
others 7 

In Pinkney s own day he was called 
“Byronic.— “It is too close and 
too loud an echo of Byron, | said the 
first important review of his work in 


the North Review. 


his Poems appeared in 1823.° 


American when 


There is that abstracted and _ selfish 
sloom and moodiness about it. that 
solitary want of kindly human sym 


pathies. that stiff and hard casing of 


pride, that sullen dissatisfaction with 
the present state, and that reckless 
doubt or disbelief of a future one, 
which seems to have heen caught 
lrom Byron, and of which we have al 


ready had too much in Byron. 


This criticism is the severest passage 
in a review which was largely favor 
able, but it reveals what was then 
thought a correct pigeonholing ol 
Pinkney. 

Amusingl\ enough, British review 
of the North 
article on Pinkney, appearing in the 
the 


American Review's 


London Magazine,~” contirms 


above classification through a rather 
uncomplimentary seneralizat’on about 
American writers. 

In the number which contains the 
Review of Byron's Works, there is 
also a Review of the Poems ol a 
Mr. Pinkney, a native, and it is not 
a little curious to contrast the man- 
ner in which the two poets are treated 
Pinkney’s poetry certainly carries ofl 
more praise than Lord Byron's. 


The British reviewer explains in gen 


eral terms why American critics 
praise the wrong passages. 
We, of the old 


who have arrived at the height of 
civilization, have an extraordinary rel 


however. country, 


ish for every thing that is natural: 
our brethren of the new world. on 
the other hand, who are in a ruder 
state, delight in art. The stern Re- 
publicans must have finery, and noth 
ing will satisly the sophisticated sub 
jects of a gaudy old monarchy but 
simplicity. They have too much ol 
nature in America, and we have too 
little of it here: each people there 
fore admires that which is rare to it. 

““The North American Review, 
New Series, XII, 369-376. 

“"The London Magazine, New Se 


ries, IV, 224-228. 
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reviewer 


the 


writers 


the 
that 


This is reason, 


thinks. American and 


American critics go in tor literary 


emotionalism. 

Phe critics on the other side o! the 

Atlantic like their images large. and 
brace ol bouncing volcanoes are 


sure to be acceptable to persons who 


have a taste for ideas on a oreal 


S ( ale. 


The New York Mirror,*’ which had 
published a portrait ol Pinkney as 
one of America s nine most prominent 
poets, continued this “Byronic pic 
ture of Pinkney in its sympathetic 
obituary alter his early death. Lile 
was too hard on Pinkney. the notice 
seid, and “made him moody, fierce. 
and imperious In his general inter 
course with mankind.” Pinkney was 
a proud. sensitive man,’ and he 
died a martyr to his delicate leelings. 
and his unconquerable pride. 

So it OOeS. The United States Liter 
ary Gazette,”' in a would-be satirical 
and certainly unfavorable review of 
the Poems of 1825, had before this 
fastened upon Pinkney. more firmly 
than had the North American Review 
article already cited, the epithet ol 


had 


quoted a Passage as prool which will 


but in doing SO 


“Byronic, | 


be referred to again lor another pur 
pose. Said the Gazette: 


We will own, that at first. we ad 
mitted the uncharitable surmise, that 
Mr. Pinkney was an imitator of By 
ron, and had caught his obscurity ol 
language. without having his vigour 
ol conception; but upon compar.ng 
Byron s 
which we suspected might be thei: 
prototypes, that. though 
P.yron was indeed occasionally ob 


these poems with those ol 


we found. 
scure, his darkest passages were lucid 
in comparison with those of his sup 
posed imitator. At length our atten 
fell 


poems, 


four lines in one ol 
these the 


most probable solution of the dil 


tion upon 


which furnished 
ficulty. 
Tne mind is capable to show 
Thoughts of so dim a feature. 
That consciousness can only know 
Their presence, nol their nature. 
Vir. Pinkney has put such thoughts 


as these into rhyme. and no wonder, 


"The New-York Mirror. and La 
dies Literary C;azette, V. 408. 

“'The United States Literary Ga 
zette, II], 328-333. 


i} the author does nol himsel} kn 
OW 


their nature, that his readers . 


he at fault. 


houl/ 


lhe essential point of these uota 
thal 


) . p 
carded as a Byroni Romanticist 


; , De 
f1rons Is ink e 
<neV Was firs! - 


cle 
that this seneral judgement. With 


1 


decreasing emphasis on the specilical 
i a} 


) . . ° 
I, Byronic characterization. Continued | 


to be accepted lor Many Vears. Ine 
letter from F. W. Thomas*” to R. \\ 
Csriswold in 1841, Pinkney js picty 


rec 


lrom memory as a very handsome 
man, punctilious to a fault, Wayward 
and Byronic, chivalrous and enthus 
iastic. And Duyckink’s C yelopaed;, 


of American Literature.” in 


lavs emphasis on a des ription of the | 


pcem Rodolph as a powerlul sketch 
of a broken life of passion and re. 
morse, thus calling attention on 
to the obviously romantic elements in 
Pinkney s verse. 

lt is not surprising that Pinkney 
should have been classed as a Ro 


should have been accepted lor man\ 


mantic , Oo}! SUC I, ( lassific ation 


decades. In lact it must, as will be 


largely retained. though 
This 


he ; 
LComanti 


shown. he 
moditication. was the 
period ol the writers 


Wordsworth. Coleridge. and Byron. 
in British 


with 


poetry, and 
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Sir Walter | 


Scott in British tic tion. were the old. 


world models which the new world | 


had before it, and they indicated the 
old-world categories into which new 
world writers were srouped. Just as 
Cooper was regarded as an imitato 
of Scott, and praised for his applica 
Scotts romanticism to the 
the Americar 
S. Canby has 


shown, is an incorrect explanation 0] 


tion ol 
Virgin material ol 


scene—w bic h. as H. 


Cooper s romanticism,’ '—so Pinkney 
| ; : 

Was regarded as an imitator of Byron 

regardless ot other elements and other 


social and literary influences perlec 


*"Rutus WW. Griswold, Passages 
from. the (orrespondence and_ other 
papers of Rufus W. Griswold, 189% 
The leteter quoted Was dated Septem 


ber 23. 1841. , 


en en, fo Re eee ae ae 


A aca 





OR 8 eR one RE 


33. Cert A. uve kink and (re rge |. 


Duvekinek, (yclopaedia of A mericai 
Literature, 1866, pp. 338-341. 

“HLS. Canby, Classic Americans 
1931, pp. 97 fT. 
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ly evident in Pinknev's verse and in 


his lite. 
\long with this classilication ol 
Pinkney as a Romantic went an in 


creasing Puritan tendency to. dis 


parage him on moral grounds. "We 


do nol like the moral tone ol thie 
North 


already in 1823-—-which re 


the American 


poetry, said 


Review” 
mark the London Magazine,”” im its 
scathing discussion referred to above. 
takes a moment to laugh at. The New 
York Mirror’! agrees with the North 
American Review. however, and R. 
\\. Griswold."* when he vets around 
to record his imperishable judgments, 
more than agrees. (jriswold savs. in 
I8OQ)5: 

Pinknev s is the lirst instance in this 
country, in which we have to lament 


the prostitution of true poetical gen 
ius to unworthy purposes. Pervading 
much that he wrote there is a selfish 
melancholy and sullen pride: dissat's 
laction with the present, and doubts 
in regard to the future life. The oreal 
distinguishing characteristic of Amer 
ican poetry is its pure and hich moral 
itv. May it ever he so! 


less disturbed 


even N. P. Willis.” 
personally by the moral argument, 
1S44. that 


evidenced on 


cannot forbear saving, In 
“Pinkney s genius, as 
paper, has all the impulsive abandon 
ment which marked his character and 


Esmeralda Bovlet” 


@* , : : 
delicately carries on the suggestion 


course of life.” 


of scandal, in 1877. in a brief hiogra- 


phical sketch: 

Such is a record of the brief life of 
Edward Pinkney. Let us be gentle— 
he is dead. If amid the sublime. vir- 
tues of our heroes and heroines some 
sin glares out it is but the baleful 
mark of humanity. 


The North American 
New Series, X11, 360-376. 
The London Magazine. IV, 225. 
“The New York Mirror. 
dies Gazetle, V, 225. 
“Rufus W. Cjriswold, The Poets 
and Poetry of America, 1843. p. 232. 
The Mirror Library. The Rococo: 
Number two. N. P. Willis. Introduc 
lory Remarks. 

"Esmeralda Boyle. Biographical! 


Sketches of Distinguished Maryland 


ers, 1877, pp. 228-233 
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Review. 


and la 


Even Charles Hunter Ross.*! writing 
in 1896, cannot retrain trom express 
this 


moral adverse judgment. Pinkney sul 


ing a partial agreement with 
lered the same type of criticism, trom 
substantially the same sources, as his 
follower and delender. L-dgar Allan 
Poe. 

It mav have been disgust at this 
long sub-romantic. disparaging class 


that J. P. 


Me i> . : , 
Simmons'~ into saving, in 1929, that 


of « )- 
ilving of | inkney stung 
er ° ° ° ° - 
i inkney S irreligion was not without 


its literary virtues: 


Almost alone among American poets 
rank, (Coote 


wrote lyrics 


of whatever 
Pinkney 
without 
Other 

a man, have written with the Amer 
ican Puritan ethical and moral tra 
dition definitely in mind, either by 


Edward 
his exquisite 
reference to Puritanism. 


American writers. almost! lo 


wav ol its support or in reaction ol 
one degree or another from it. 


> ‘ ; , , 
But in pointing out this non-Pur 
Pinkney, 


Simmons brings forth a new and im- 


itan quality ol Protessor 


). , 
portant theory: that | inkney was, In 


spirit and technique. a Cavalier 


rather that a Romantic. He savs: 


In the things which are distinctly 
Pinkney s. those exquisite lyrics that 
show the true bent of his oenious, 
there is little or on echo of any of 
the Romantics. either in thought or 
in phrase. Rather does he hark back 
to the Caroline period of the Cavalier 
English poets and show the spirit ot 
Suckling, 
without, indeed, showing the specil- 
ic intluence of any one or all of them. 


| ovelac ce; and (arewe, 


Professor Simmons elaborates thus: 
“The Cavalier as a rule writes little, 
because he has no problems to write 
about.” But if he does have problems, 
it is likely to be about love, Simmons 
savs. Hence Cavalier poetry is al- 
Sana Pinkney 


lad the itt of this method of re- 


most alwavs love poetry 


lease Ol the forty poems and 


"Charles Hunter Ross. The Sewa 
IV. 287-208. Reterrineg 


lo Rodolph. Ross remarks, “Griswold. 


nee Review. 


il Seems to me, has really expressed 
the right criticism on it when he Savs: 
“There is no novelty in the story, and 
not much can be said for its moral 
itv. . ot has more faults than Pink 
ney s other works. 


<5. P. Simmons. The South Atlan 
lic Quarterly, XXAVITT, 406-418. 


fragments of items which make up the 
total Pinkney’ s 


output, more 


collection ol poetic 


hall 


very mue I than 


deal with the subject ot love.” 


Beltore looking more closely into 
this explanation of Pinkney’'s place 
among poets, it may be well to note 
that Pinkney s kinship with the Cava 
lier poets has been pointed out a 
number of times before, though never 
the that 


Professor Simmons has in his article. 


with theoretical intention 
In the first review olf the Poems in 
the North American Review, 1825, 
the reviewer says of Serenade, ‘If the 
name ol Harrington or Carew had 
been subscribed to it. we should, in 
all probability, like other antiquaries, 
have been completely taken in.’ N. 
P. Willis" probably had something 
like this in mind. though he did not 
Say so, when he declared that “Every 
man or woman who has occasion to 
embrioder a love-letter with the very 
essence-llowers of passionate verse, 
should pay a shilling for Pinkney s 
Poems.” In his 1896 article referred 
to above, Charles Hunter Ross?’ com- 


love 


Mr. 


ments on  Pinkney’'s lyrics: 
little Sted 
man occasion to speak of Pinkney as 
rae 
seems to me that the ‘Serenade’ has 
something of the Caroline lyrical 
flavor.’ And Wightman F. Melton, 
in 1912.%° said ol Pinkney, “He is 


our Petrarch and our Carew. standing 


These songs give 


singing his ‘Lovelace lyrics, 


at. or near, the head of the limited 
list of American Cavalier lyrists.”’ 
The last quotation, with its men- 
tion of Petrarch, suggests another 
possible way olf viewing Pinkney, 
though only a partial view. While it 
is true that Pinkney owes much to 
the Cavalier poets, and is furthermore 
allied with them in temperament to 
a certain degree. vet it seems to the 
writer of this paper too sweeping to 
call him a Cavalier without consider- 


able qualitications. A number of our 


“The North American Review, 
New Series, Il, 369-376. 

"The Mirror Library, The Roco- 
co: Number two. N. P. Willis, Intro 
ductory Remarks. 

Charles Hunter Ross, The Sewa 
nee Review, IV. 287-298. 

‘\Viohtman F. Melton, The South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XI, 328-336. 
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contemporary pcets, notably Edna St. But another influence on the mind 


Vincent Millay. show the Caroline 


influence and some of the Caroline 


) 
; 
political side of these theories did | 


7 . 
and poetry of Pinkney can be shown, nol allect Pinkney, for he Was Con. 


scrvative in his sympathies,” but the 


which has hiterto nol been noted: 


atttitude, but it would be absurd to ; religious side undoubtedly appealed | 
: the rationalist. or philosophic ally non _ : ALE 
ionore the hundred and more other lo him. here was Shelley. just then 


formative thei 


)- Rie 
And | inkney, we may suggest, might 


— . . ) 
ae ; religious, intluence ol the lime. Pro ' 
influences i) work. . coming to be known. and Pinkney 
lessor Simmons is correct in empha tj i : 
was among the tirst tin America to 


: a » -, aoe ; 
easily be called a ( lassicist, or neo canes | inkney s non-Puritan quality read him.” 
Py but the merely negative fact is insul —_ 
anne ficient. There ji ial nt “ his verse The literary kinship of Poe with 

. "Tit. Ic re ~ - cite ~ erse, ; _— ; ; 
lt is not only the Italian intluence. nh oe -cted in his hi Pinkney™ is evidence here, loo, for } 
. ne ere certainiv existed in his hi | 
admitted by all critics.4‘ that « uld ~ —_— nares Poe was in the same passively ra- 


torical mental environment, a_ posi —_ 

be argued in supporl olf this state | ‘ tionalistic tradition. The intellectual 
_ live philosophy which discarded tor " 
ment. The numerous—and unhack attitude resulting trom. this Was. so 

' ). mal or churchly religion. and this 7 ‘= 
neved—classical allusions in | ink lar as religious faith is concerned 
was as important in his intellectual . eo 
kind of sentimental os melanchoh 


ney s verse have been commented on a er . . i 
life as was Puritanism in the lives ol 


Richard Henry Dana. William Cul 
Henr. Wadsworth 


Pinkney must be re 


from the first, olten unfavorably as pessimism. It is this which distin. 


Pinkney trom. the Cavalie; 


\ labbott and Pleadwell 


show.”® Because of Pinkney's popular 


. | P sé e . 
a source of ovscurity. Our author is “uishes 


len Brvant 
fond ol classical allusions and COM - een wee temper, ct 


| |_onglellow. 
says the North American “¢ ” 


parisons, es 

de 1s Lal carded—to antic ipate the summary— , ee 
Review, quoted already so many R “h C |; Ilvrics, they say. “he has olten been 
: ; ‘ : as a Romantic with avalier, neo 
limes in this paper, and is not fond compared to the ( avaliet poets of 


classic. and rationalist influences. 





of explaining them. though they are 


olten drawn from the leas! known 


events of ancient history o1 mvth 
ology. Professor Melton? 
“With all Pinkney s Romanticism. h's 


verse abounds in classical touches, 


Savs thal 


and, although some of Prolessor Nel 
ton's identifications ol supp sed in 
fluence are doubtless too far-fetched 
to be admitted, vel he has shown in 
Pinkney a sufficiently wide literary 
heredity. including the classical, to 
make unacc eptable a too rigid assign 
ment of | this poet to a particular 
school. Cavalier or other. The lines 
from lialy, 

It looks a dimple on the 


earl h. 


The seal ol beauty, and the shrine 


of mirth: | | 
surely show the influence of Pope” 


and Dryden. 


Nabbott and Pleadwell, op. ctl., 


). 


‘The North American Revie:v, 
New Series, XX1, 369-376. 
!VWViohtman F. Melton, The South 
Atlantic Quarterly. XI, 390. 
"Compare with the quoted lines 
the following, from Pope's Essay on 
Man: 
His 
state and place: 
His time a moment, and a 


328 


knowledge measured to his 
poinl 
in space. 

and the following. trom (Grav s Elegy: 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp ol 
power. 
The kinship reveals itself in’ the 
rhythm, not, of course, in the ideas. 
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face ( { 


The first quater ol the nineteenth 
century was still, among the aristo 
cratic families of Virginia and Mary 
land. connected with the philosoph 
ical and = non-religious ideas of 
Thomas Paine. Benjamin Franklin, 
and, most particularly in discussing 
a southern poet, Thomas lefferson. 
There was among these more-or-less 
upper-« lass families a rationalist tra 
dition, as opposed to the Purtain tra 
dition ol New England. Furthern ore, 
we must remember that science had 
made considerable strides up to this 
French 


Vol 


and 


time. and that those under 


philosophic al intluences—from 


and the 


others—would be especially likely to 


taire encye lopedists 
reflect upon the implications ol sci 
entic thought. Pinkney in two places 
relers to Newton,”! and was indirect 
ly. it not directly, influenced by the 
progress ol science. Priestley had an 
nounced the discovery ol oxvgen In 
1774, 


ol nen 


Herschel began the discovery 


planets in 1781, Laplace 


worked out the nebular hypothesis in 
the years following 1796, and Dalton 
the atomic theory in the years follow. 
ino 1801." The theories of William 


(Jodwin were setting about, too: the 


The first reference is in Pinkney s 
suppressed Preface, and the second 
in the unlinished serio-comi: poen), 
Cornelius Agrippa. 

*\Villiam S. Knickerbocker, Class 


ics of Modern Science. 1927. 


ol King Charles time. he 


product is 


Wwas enthusiastic . 


sincerily. _ 
Rodolph. Nabbott and Pleadwell* 


say, Pinkney was interested chiel'y 


in the heart of his 
mine.) 


Pinknew's Ivrics”* 


the Caroline period. though some. 
what unjustly. For while enthusiasm. | 
and a certain love of strange images 
made him seem akin to the metaphys 


ical poets , and the othe: centlemen | 


Was very : 


dillerent from them in spirit, and his | 


only superticially like 


theirs. They were vall int men, as was 


Pinkney Lut 


passionate, where he | 


and we need hard 


ly suppose that he shared their in 


mine.) And_ in 


(Italics 


“in the philosophical consideration of 


passion, crime, and resultant madness 


(Italics 


| 
ol one oO! 


hero. 


SaVsS 


Poe himself 


that The impres- 


silon lelt is one ol a pleasurable sad. 
ness, which sadness is a quality, i 
will 


sidered “inseparably connected with 


he remembered. that Poe con- 


all the higher manitestalions of true 


} 
Beauty. _ Related to this considera | 
: 


tion of Pinkney's general philosophi 


equipment! is the hact established by 


%NTabbott and Pleadwell. op. cil. 
Dp. I/. 
bid. p. OO. . 
Tbid., p. 87. | 

“bid., pp. 42 4. 

“Thid.. pp. 30 4. 

E-dgar Allan Poe. Selections from 
literary Criticism. edited by lohn 
Brooks Moore, p. I. The statement is 
in The Poetic Principle. 
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| leadwell”” thal his 


and 


\abbott and 


“was o| al 


: ‘xtensive 
reading exl 


broadly varied charcter. 
Pinkney wrote no religious poems, 
poems In which 


furthermore, nol 


passages Occul which could prope 
ly lhe interpreted as pious. In The 
Crave. where one might expect a re 
ljvious reference, there is none: 


Beneath these 


weeds, 


rankly spreading 


This lowly mound, and creary 
stone, 
The sordid earth worm darkly feeds 
()n one men loved t> look Upon. 
The briel poem, Self-Esteem. shows a 
quite un Cavalier as well as non-re 
ligious lile philosophy: 
| know that pertect self-esteem 
Is Lbovhood's most seductive dre>m: 
like ' thers. when my course began. 
| revelled Th it.—but the man 
lo whom experience hetravs 
The sordor ol lile s mirv wavs. 
Feels that the hope ism yh! how 
vain, 
lo tread them 


stain. 


through without a 


ln The Vovaqer s S mid is al passave, 
Bibli al 


irreverence, 


with a allusion. which is 


poetic surely: 

Hail, bette: birth!~once more m\ 
feelings all 

\ oraven image to themselves shall 
make 

And, placed upon my heart tor 
pedestal, 

That slorious idol long will keep 
awake 

Their natural religion, nor be cast 

To earth by Age. the oreal lcono- 


clast. 


The Widow's Sona. bare of religious 


‘consolation, says simply: 
It is enough. that she. whom thou 

Did’st love in living vears., 

Sits desolate beside it (the tomb) 
nowy, 

And falls these heavy tears. 
Even the lyric. Ty — addressed to 
his wile, Georgiana, and preceded by 
the quoting of Wordsworth's She 
Was a Phantom of Delight, and by 
a quoted passage trom The Three 
Cotlage Girls, 


Wordsworth’ s relerence to immortal 


makes no echo of 


ily, but refers to the inevitable orave. 
Rodloph ends with the chiel char 


abbott and Pleadwell, op. ctl., 
p. 538. 
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acter s death. and a reterence to “the 


state ol sleep. to which passion is 


averse regardless of what Sages say. 
Pinkney’s poem, The Old Tree, shows 
no kinship with Joyce Kilmer's Trees. 
Melancholy’s 
thoughtful, satirical comment on life, 


but Incidentally. the 


C‘urse of Feasts is 


nol religious. 


passage in Rodolph beginning The 


mind is capable to show.” quoted by 
the North American Review as a bad 
example, is a sophisticated and even 
profound statement which modern 
psvchologists are more likely to ap 
preciate than those early critics whose 
lirst worry is over the religio moral 


signiticance ot the theme. 


His collected 


oreat care and thoroughness by Mah 


prose pieces, with 
bott and Pleadwell,®’ show Pinkney’ s 
studious habits. his keen mind. his 
intellectual curiositv, his care in 
phrasing, but they show no concern 
whatever about religion. The same is 
true of his letters.°' The Marylander 
editorials by Pinkney."? ing luding the 


controversial statements directed al 


Simpson about the second dueling 
atlair, are admirable examples of re- 
strained and cogent, but sharply di 
rected thinking: and in none is there 
any religious discussion. In the scan 
ty biographical data. certainly, there 
is nothing to show a religious hack 
sround, either in his lite. or 


that ol his 


lair 


OWT) 
family. The conclusion 
that to the 


Cavalier and neo-« lassic. 


intluence 
that modit 


ied Pinknevw's romanticism, should he 


SECTS 


added that of a rationalist attitude on 
matters that have to do with religion. 

Of Pinkney, we may end with a 
statement from Mabbott and Plead- 
well: “His claims to rank as fore- 
most among his immediate contem- 
poraries, as one ol the four chiel poels 
of the South, and as one of the dozen 
lsrioht stars among the poets of his 


land. 


searches upon his life and works are 


native are strong. The re 
revealing his real importance as well 
as furnishing a basis for the classili- 
catory decisions of which literary his 


torians are so fond. 


“lbid., pp. 192 ft. 


“Wbid., pp. 1-92. 
“Thid., pp. 63 f. 
“8Ibid., p. 88. 
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(Continued trom page 


PEARSON 
102) 
day school and the public school with 
the result that her influence was se 
ond only to the parents in shaping 
their lives. This is the leeling of many 
lathers and mothers whose children 
were fortunate enough to have sat al 
her teet. 

If} you should call at her home you 
will find her busy. She has just com 
pl ted the 
church and is now writing the history 
ol the Club ol 


school. She insists upon wearing oul- 


writing historv of her 


Parent Teac he her 


rather than rusting out. 

Nliss victories 
to her credit. One of 
these, and certainly not the least, was 
influ 


ence in moulding the live ol hundred 


) 
| Carson has mMmah\ 


ior humanity 
he positive and constructive 
of boys and girls whose parents will 
always be gratelul that she lived and 
served among them. 

THREE CAREERS 
(Continued from page 105) 
could have made a better scholastic 
record if he had not been so hull, 
occupied with other activities. (His 
critic teacher in particular respected 
ability.) What he 


lacked in intellectual oenius he made 


his se holastic 


up with social genius. Such expres- 


tremendously popular, 


sions as 
“attable. 


souled.” and ‘likeable. energetic, a 


made friends, whole 
sood mixer, and alert” descirbe facul 
tv opinion of Mr. exter. Classmates 
statements of “mere clever than bril- 
liant, “clever at finding openings, — 
and “neddles his wares well” de- 
scribe the same social qualities. Lex 
ter lived his life fully during his un- 


dergracuate vears, and the momentuni 


sained thereby carried over into his 
prolessional career. 

The success of Mr. Bird and Mr. 
[exter was not jus! luck. The qual 
ilies requisite for it were evident dur 
their 


those who had the eves to see. The 


ing undergraduate vears to 
same conclusion applies also to the 
lack of preeminence of Mr. Taylor. 
High school and college instructors 
need more insight for detecting evi- 
dences of future oreatness, and, il 
possible, more ability for engendering 


the qualities requisite for it. 
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Reading tds lo Radio 


James 6. Hanlon 


Mr. Hanlon is the associate editor 
of Movie-Radio Guide and editor of 
The Journal of the Association for 
F-ducation by Rdaio. This talk, a parl 
of the Speech and Reading Institute 
held at Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege during the week of July 14-19. 
1041, is a study of printed devices 
designed lo supplement the educa 
tional use of radio. At a time when 
radio has the possibility of becoming 
an important educalional tool, it is 
appropriate that practical aids herein 
discussed by Mr. Hanoln should be 
made available to the educational pro- 


fession. 


Prior to the invention of moveable 
type by Johann Gutenberg in the 
15th Century, education was a “wil 
o -the-wisp” sort of thing—a luxury 
for the privileged one-in-a-million. 
Gutenberg’ s discovery ot a practical 
method of printing books in large 
quantities changed all this almost 
overnight, giving rise to a new spirit 
of individualism and inquiry that was 
conducive to the creation of a new 
educational system. 

The value of the printed page as 
an educational medium is not dimin 
ished by the introduction of radio in 
the curriculum. In fact, we find radio 
not only motivating a greater and 
more intelligent interest in the printed 
page but also, in a number of cases. 
we find radio enhacing the value and 
function of printed material. 

Radio—if we consider it as merely 


the the 


speaker when we twist a dial or push 


sound coming from loud. 
a button—in a sense takes us back 
to the “word-of-mouth” days of learn- 
ing, unless we supplement what we 
hear coming from the loud-speaker 
with something more tangible and 
concerte. To add body and perma 
nence to the valuable data that are 
presented over the air in the course 


of an educational broad ast, a tea h- 
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er must make wide and intelligent 
use ol the printed page 
[his process is neither new nor pe 


culiar to radio alone. When we at 
tend a stage play with an education 
first 


by ci 


al purpose ip mind, dont we 
the 


quainting ourselves through reading 


prepare for experience 


with the play's background, its au 


thor, and. perhaps. the reason. tor 


which it was written? Likewise. it 


we atend an opera with a serious 


intent, are we not advised to read 
something belore of its continuity. 
the composer. and similar points of 
interest? We should approach radio 
in much the same manner whenever 
possible. This formula may be ap 
plied to most of the various types ol 
radio programs, ranging from the 
straight talk to the highly emotional 
(This 
seemingly obvious—point is made tor 
| Despite e} 


dramatic broad ast. latter— 


a very delinite reason: 
torts to dispel bogies regarding radio 
that continually arise, false notions 
appearing—and very 


are constantly 


olten in the minds of teachers. ) 


There is now a mistaken notion 
held by some teachers that using radio 
in the classroom implies nothing fur 
ther than tuning in an educational 
program during school hours. using 
the period of the broadcast for other 
work. lsing radio as an educational 
device takes much more effort than 
that on the part ol the teacher. Gen 
erally speaking effective use of radio 
in the classroom actually makes the 


load 


lighter. But the personalities and ex 


teacher s heavier rather than 
periences that radio can bring to a 
class—the interesting people and the 
thought provoking messages that the 
class without radio would be unable 
to enjoy—make the extra effort well 
worth-while. 

is 


what, in addition to a receiving set, 


: ; ) , 
question then is: Precisely 


does a tear her need in order to make 


ellective use of radio as an educa 


tional device 


Program Bulletins 


Belore attempting to use radio in 


the classroom. a teacher must 


arm 
herself with pre-broadcast intorma- 
tion. What programs are being broad. 
cast by stations that can be heard on 
the classroom rec eiving set / ( dn what 
day and at what time will the pro 
orams that are suitable for class lis. 
lening be broadcast. and over whal 
stations / Specilically what will each 
program deal with? For this informa 


the lo the 


printed page. The above. ol course, 


lion teacher must turn 
is a very simple analysis of a teach- 
ers first needs. but this information 
is important to the teacher who Wish 
es to make elfetive use of radio asa 
lear hing device. 

There are four handy sources which 
will supply the pre broadcas: into: 
mation about programs that a teacher 
must have. The first of these is the 
daily newspaper. However, the radio 
program listings in the daily news 
paper lrequently are too brief for a 
teacher s purpose and, what is more 
important, they are not available far 
enough in advance to be ol practical 


use to the teacher. 


A second 


Cjuide. the only nationally distributed 


source is Movie Radio 


radio periodical that carries program 
schedules. As the listings ol approx: 
hilt, 
in each of the fourteen dilferent ed 


itions of Movie-Radio Guide! tor the 


period of one week, a teacher is sup- 


imately stations are published 


plied program inlormation trom seven 
to ten davs before al broad ast takes 
Movie-Radio 


(juide OIVES much more intormation 


place. In addition. 


about spec ific broadcasts than the 
average daily newspaper supplies. For 
example, music detail is published lor 


most of the classical music programs 


Lbroadcast by the three oreal networks. 
likewise, the titles of damatic vehic- 


les and the names ol authors and par- 


———e 


lo meel the program-s hedule re- 
quirements ol listeners in all parls 
of the country. Moive Radio is pub- 
lished in fourteen different editions. 
each of which contains the listings 
ol the most popular stations in a cei 


lain area. 
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network dramatic pre 


ticipants in 
centations are also given. In general. 
whenever valuable information abou! 
any of the various types of outstand 
ing network programs is available in 
advance, these additional data are 
given In Movie Radio Cruide. 

A third source ol radio program 
information that is readily available 
to teachers is the monthly education 
al bulletins prepared by NBC. CBS. 
VIBS. In these we find the net 


work § complete schedules o| educa 


ane 


tional and public-service broadcasts 
lor a month in advance. These bul 
letins also give additional inlorma 
tion about programs il the data are 
available at the time the bulletins are 
printed. (ne disadvantage of these 
bulletins. however. is that they are 
prepared lor use throughout the en 
lire country. Thus the teacher must 
reler lo another source ol radio pro 
cram intormation to lind what. sta 
tions in her locality breadcast the 
network features she wants for either 
in-school or oul of-school listening. 

Because none of the above aids 
supplies all the information that a 
teacher requires in a lorm that is eas 
ily manipulated. a number of school 
systems” are publishing their own 
radio-program bulletins. This type ol 
bulletin. of course, is designed lo ser 
vice a particular county or municipal 
school system. If a bulletin of this na 
ture is not available. the creation of 
such a service lor teachers, on either 
al weekly or a monthly basis, is the 
logical starting point lor a class-lis 
lening project in a school system or 
community. The inloramtion needed 
to prepare such a_ bulletin may be 
lound in the local daily newspaper, 
Movie-Radio Gudie, and in the edu 
cational bulletins prepared by NBC. 
CBS. and MBS. In addition, radio 
the 
should be contacted dire tly for their 
program se hedules. With the int ray 


tion supplied by these sources, one 


stations 


servicing community 


person can make up a servic eable lo 


cal educ ational bulletin. 


Radio Council, 
Chic ago Board of Education: | Jenl 
of Audio Visual Aids, Rochestes 
Publi Schools; Radio Dept. 


Angeles County Si hools. 
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“A few examples: 


los 


Teac hers’ fandbooks 


\lthough the preparation and dis 
tribution of a program bulletin is the 
logical first step to be taken by a 
school contemplating the use of radio. 
teachers often desire more informa 
tion about each program than can be 
supplied in the weekly or monthly 
bulletin. To meet this need for ad 
ditional information. advice. and SUC 


local school 


systems, as well as CBS and NBC. 


; ° . } 
provide a printed device common!y 


vestions, al number ol 


called the teachers handbook cr class 
room ouides. 

The responsibility lor the design 
the 


books that have been prepared to 


and tunction ol various hand 
supplement the use of network edu 
cational broad asts” has rested. as il 
logically should. in the hands of the 
educator. Although the broadcasting 


the handbook: a 


vailable to teachers, the job ol prepal 


companies make 


ing them is delegated to an advisory 
board ol educators. We 


number ol municipal school systems 


also find a 


teking the initiative to prepare and 
develop suitable handbooks to sup 
plement the use of specilic radio pro 
srams in their own schools. 

The 


ual must be designed to serve a num 


handbook or teachers man 
ber of purposes. The first’ and. per- 
haps. most important function ol the 
handbook is to define each program 
and ae qaint the teacher with the sub- 
ject matter to be broadcast. The hand 
sive valuable intor 


-_ 


book also may 
mation about the characters appear 
ing in the script, a bibliography ol 
related reading matter, and questions 
to be used belore and after the broad 
cast. 

Handbooks prepared lor use in De 
troit schools refer to reading matter 
that can be found in class readers as 
“We feel.” 


savs Kathleen Lardie.' “thal this en 


well as in library books. 


ables the pupil to immediately en 


“Examples ol network programs bo 


which handbooks and manuals are 


provided: “American School of the 
Air. CBS: Plays.” NBC: 
“Nlusic Appreciation Hour NBC: 
“Pilgrimage of Poetrv.” NBC. 

‘| Jepartment of Audio-Visu xl Aids. 
Detroit Board of Education. 


~( real 


fO\ lurthes delving into the subject 
the 
possibility of his being disappointed 
it the book is not in at the library 


f alls.” 


Printed Trans ripts 


matter and if also eliminates 


\\ hen he 


Bulletins and handbooks are bas 
ically pre broadcast devices. although 
include suggestions lor 


the, may 


post broadcast activities and ques 
lions. An excellent posl broadcast de 
vice that finds many ellective uses 


the 


“transcript. It should not be 


in the classroom is so-called 
con 
lused with the transcription or re 
ording. The term “trans ript— as used 
here relers to the printed word-for 
word record of a broadcast that has 
Leen presented on the air. It might 
also be identified as the sé ript of a 
talk. dialogue. or discussion program. 

Althought it is said that the lecture. 
the dialogue. and even, in some cases. 


the 


make 


discussion broad asts 


dull 


programs—even tor educational pur 


type ol 


and uninteresting radio 
poses—it cannot be denied that per 
tinent information is olten presented 
in the course of such programs. Il 
these data are made available to the 
teacher in printed lorm, a number ol 


the 


broadcast material. In tact. a teacher 


unique uses will be found for 
may lind more practical applications 
for the printed trans¢ ript of a broad. 
cast than for the actual broadcast it 
sell. However, one must keep in mind 
when considering the printed trans- 
cript that broadcasts have certain fea 
tures that cannot be « aptured in print. 
There are. for example. the charm 
and emotionalism of the speaker s 
voice, audience reaction, and spon- 


taniety ol rebuttal. 


There are a number of ways ID 
which the printed transcript of a radio 
program may serve as a valuable sub- 
stitute lor the actual broadcast itself. 
It olten happens that at the time a 
particular program is presened over 
the air. classes are not ready to deal 
with the subject. later in the term 
the program may lit perfectly into 
the class schedule, but at the time it 
iS presented on the air the class often 
is dealing with another subject. If a 
printed transcript of this broadcast is 


available. the pertinent data need not 
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be lost to the class entirely and may 
be referred to at a time when they 
can most advantageously be used. 

The trans« ript also serves as a use 
ful source of reference to aid class- 
room discussion of a program that is 
broadcast at an hour of the day when 
classes are not in session, such as the 
“University of Chicago Round Table 
Discussion” programs, which are pre 
sented over NBC on Sunday alter 
noons, and “Americas lown Mleet 
ing of the Air.” which is broadcast! 
on Thursday evenings. Armed with 
the transcript of the program under 
consideration, a teacher can readily 
repeat statements made by speakers 
and check the accurac V of student re 
ports and interpretations of what was 
said by the speakers on the program. 

The transcript has experienced its 
greatest development in the field ol 
network broadcasting. There is avail 
able now at reasonable cost a com- 
plete word-for-word record of every 
“Town Meeting | broadcast. Likewise, 
there are trans¢ ripts of the “Univer- 
sity ol Chicago Round Table’ pro- 
grams, Cesar Saerchingers ~ Story 
Behind the Headlines’ commentaries. 
the book reviews presented over CBS 
by Professor Frederick, and a lew 
others. To give an idea ol listencr-in- 
terest in printed transcripts of radio 
programs, Mr. Brownlee Haydon, ed 
itor of the “Round Table” transcripts 
submits the following: 

“Transcripts of the ‘Round Table 
broadcasts were first introduced as 
an experiment in March, 1938, and 
during the first year the weekly aver- 
age was approximately 1500 copies. 
In the second vear the total was over 
3.000 requests for copies per week, 
and last vear the average was be- 
tween five and six thousand per week, 
with some individual issues running 
as high as 30,000 copies. 

Library (’o-operation 

The library has a very important 
role to play in the school-radio pic 
ture. lo overcome many ol the dil 
ficulties associated with the reading 
radio relationship. the librarian must 
work hand in hand with the teacher 
and the student. 

The the li 


brarian is to make available to stu 
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primary function ol 


dents the books recommened by teach 
ers for further reading and research 
on subjects presented in radio broad 
cast. Surprisingly. it has been found 
that radio broadcasts olten motivate 
students to turn to the library lor 
addiional information without either 
suggestion or pressure from the teach 
er. One radio chairman in a large 
cily school system reports that some 
teachers are promoting further read 
ing on the subject of a broadcast 
simply by listening with an interested 
and attentive attitude to the broad 


casts with the students. 


Without 


againsl demands lor hooks and other 


advance preparation 
reading material, the librarian may 
lind al 


with requests for literature on sub 


herself times overwhelmed 
jects related to various radio broad 


casts. Fortunately, however, mos! 
programs designed for classroom use 
are planned weeks and even months 
in advance of the broadcast date. This 
sives the librarian an opportunity to 
anticipate and prepare tor the de 
mands that will be made for certain 
hooks during the school vear. This 
advance information can usually be 
found in the handbooks that are pre 
pared to supplement classroom pro 
orams. with the outline of programs 
that is given in the handbook, the li 
brarian can plan a spec ial radio book 
shell that will contain those books 
each week which are recommended 


lor post broadcast reading. 

This is important; if a student can 
nol readily get appropriate reading 
matter to satisly a radio inspired de 
sire lor more inlormation, a prac tical 
function of the radio program may 
well be lost to the student. It is not 
unusual to find the real value of a 
r.dio broadcast to be not in the ma 
terial actually presented on the air 


hut the of the 


program to motivate students to fur 


instead in power 
ther activities of an educational na 
ture. This is one of the most impor 
tant aspects ol classroom listening to 


be considered hy the teacher. 


In addition to making books avail 
the 


aids the teacher by supplying practi 


able to students. librarian also 


cal bibliographies lor program hand 


books, by collaborating in the plan 


ning, research, and presentation of 
broadcasts, and by adding to the i 


brary s store o| literature important 
€ 


books on subjects relating to radio 
and classroom listening. 
The program bulletin, the teachers 


handbook, and_ the post-broadcag 
printed transcript are all special de. 
vices that have been designed to aid 
educational use of radio. They help 


to make purposetul listening an ag 
tit - 


tive rather than a Passive process of 


learning. It is necessary. therefore 
when approa hing radio with the idea 
ol broadening the mind to make Wide 
use of the printed page, and especial. 
lv of the printed devices designed 


Spec ilically for the tea her. 
TO STIMULATE AVIATION Ep. 
LICATION 

The U. S. Office ol L-ducation 


the Civil Aeronautics Administration 


announced on March 20, 194). that 


| 
and 


they are joining torces in an all-out 


arive to air-condition American 
vouth by stimulating aviation educa- 
tion in eleme ntarv sc hools and high 


S( hools. The CAA has been training 


pilots in colleges and universities 
since 1939, and the proposed program 
is designed to round out this work by 


carrving aviation to see ondary S< hools 


By turning over to sc hools responsi 
bility for teaching preliminary units 
in basic air training, the move is in- 
tended to create in’ school vouth a 
thorough CoOIng 
a candidate for pilot training and to 
increase public interest in aviation by 


installing a thorough knowledge ol 


aeronautics heginning in the earliest 


urades. 


The Army and Navy. through their 


respective Assistant Secretaries for 
Air. Robert | ovet and Artemus 
( sates. will work with the two 


agencies to lorm polic ies and dral! 
plans. it was announced. 
Assistant | ovett an¢ 
Cates, and Robert H. Hinckley 0 
C ommerce. together with John \\ 
Studebaker, LU. S. Commissioner 


[-clucation. are ex-ollicio members 0! 


Secretaries 


a joint advisory committee of nationé 
acronauli al and edu ational leader 
invited to help guide development 


the program. 
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eintitic nnowledge {lecessary 
fin Intelligent Reading 


Periodicals 


YC. Leary 


Until the past few weeks, Mr: 


Q'Leary taught physics and chemistry 


in the Laboratory S« hool. He is now 


serving as a laboratory technician for 


the ( ited States Government. Tle 
recewes the Master ol Science deqree 
rom Indiana State Teachers College 


this year 


Since most people Jel their intor 
mation about what is SoIng on ID the 
world by reading magazines and 
newspapers, the ability to understand 
scientific articles should contribute to 
the aim of all education—lile enrich 
ment. if we are to prepare students to 
understand scientilic articles which 
appear in laymen s magazines, we 
must know something about the sci 
entilic content of the periodic als. This 
knowledge is obtained by anlyses ol 
magazine and newspaper arti les. 
Several studies of this nature have 
been made in the past, and those ol 
Searle’ and Curtis” are used in this 


report. 


The purpose ol the present investi 


sation Was twolold: lirst. to deter 
mine whal physical science’ terms 


appeared in recent magazine articles: 


'A. H. Searle and G. M. Ruch, “A 
Study of Science Articles in Maga 
Schocl Science and Mathe 
matics, 26:389-06, April. 1926. 

“Francis Day Curtis, “Some Val 
ues Derived from I-xtensive Reading 
of General S¢ lence, — 


zines. 


(Contributions 
lo Educ ation. Number 1603. Teachers 


College. Columbia | niversity, N. Y., 
1924), 


Physical science, as used in this 
study, includes phy SICS, ( hemistry, as 
lronomy, mineralogy, and seology. lt 
excludes the biologic al scrences. 
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and second, to compare the findings 


of this study with similar studies 
made approxim itely fifteen vears ear 


lier. This investigation § ine luded an 
issue a month for a period of one yea! 
ol each of the following magazines: 


Ladies Home Saturday 


evening Post, Good Housekeeping 


Journal. 


Magazine. Life, and Time. Vhe cir 
culation of these magazines tor the 
Nlarch-June period, 1940, was as fol 


lows: ! 
Ladies Home Journal 9.947.052 
Saturday Evening Post 3.231.496 


Cjood | lousekeeping 


Nlaqazine 2.508.598 
Life 2.860.484 
Time 772.088 


An effort was made to examine one 
1O40. 


This was accomplished without dil 


issue a month tor the vear ol 
liculty so far as the two monthly mag 
azines were concerned. [he issues of 
Cjood Hoseukeeping Nlagazine and 
Ladies Home Journal lor the months 
ol January through December, 1940. 
were investigated. In dealing with the 
weekly magazines, one issue a month 
was examined. [he particular weekly 


the 


random 


issues chosen for investigation 


were taken al without any 
prejudice on the part ol the investiga 
tor. In some cases, however, the con 
tents of each of the weekly issues for 
a month was olanced at. and the is- 
sue chosen for examination was the 
one containing most scientilic mater- 
ial. Vhis procedure seems acceptable. 


since the purpose of the study was to 


IN W. Avi and Sons. [): rectory ol 
Newspapers and Periodicals, 1941. 


determine what science these periodi 
cals contain rather than how much 
science. 

A list of three hundred fifty phys 
ical science terms was prepared trom 
the index of a modern physical scl 
Ample left 


throughout the list for the addition 


ence text. space was 


ol other terms that might be found. 
ach lealed 


through from cover to cover and every 


magazine issue Was 
article of a scientific nature was care- 
hull, read. All physical science terms 
an understanding of which was ne« 
essary to grasp the full meaning of 
the article, were tallied on the list of 
terms. A lew examples are given be 
low: 

The acetic acid in vinegar can he 
satistactorilvy handled by the diges 


( 100d 


Vlaqgazine, October, 


Housekeeping 
1040, p. 107). 


Knowledge of the term ‘acetic acid. 


tive organs. 


was considered nec essary lor an in- 
the 


which this statement appeared. 


telligent reading of article in 

“Now let us see what sixty grams 
ol protein mean in terms of milk, eggs, 
(Ladies 
1940, p. 


O4). Knowledge ol the terms “gram _ 


lish. cheese. or other foods.” 


Home Journal, November. 


and “protein” were considered as es 
sential for an understanding of the 
article. In fact. the magazine used a 
footnote in which the Oram was ex 
plained in relation to ounces. 

A high-pressure area sweeping 
southeast from the frozen Mackenzie 
Basin of nothern Canada brought in 
.. (Time. 
February 3, 1940, p. 16). Knowledge 


of the term high pressure area was 


a week of sleet and rain . 


considered esential for an understand- 
ing of the article. 

Only one tally was given to the 
same term in any one article, al- 
though the term may have been used 
repeatedly. 

Table | shows the frequency and 
percentage ol the forty-two scientiltic 
terms which were found in the oreat- 
est number of articles. Tables Il and 
l!l give information concerning the 
total number of terms which relate 
to each of the topics discussed in the 
average physics and chemistry text- 


books. 


This study shows that articles con- 
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TABLE | 
FORTY-TWO MOST COMMON 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE TERMS 

And 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE. 
OF ARTICLES IN WH!ICH 
EACH APPEARED 








Scientitic Per 

Terms Frequen vy Cent 
Vitamins 32 15.5 
Protein 1© 0.0 
Acids 15 60.2 
X ray lO a 
Calcium S 3.9 
Plastics S 3.5 
Radio i 2.9 
Weather 7 2.9 
Calorie 0 2.5 
Frequen vy modulation 6 2.5 
Phosphorus 0 p Be” 
Oil 0 a2 
Airplane 9 2.1 
F-lectron d 2.1 
lron 9 2.1 
l_ens 9d 2.1 
Nlinerals 9 2.1 
Velocity | L./ 
Temperature ys 
Pectin 1.7 
\lagnetism | 1.7 
Horsepower Rw; 
Hydrogen 1.7 
(Gelatin | bd 
Fats | 1.7 
nero, 1. / 
Carbohvdrate | 1.7 
Atoms l.7 
Photography L./ 
Atmosphere Lf 
Air | 1.7 
Acceleration ) |} 2 
Alloys 5 |.2 
[ Diesel 5 | 0 
Fabrics 3 |? 
Hlumidits y 1.2 
(Oxvgen y |.2 
Ravon ) |.2 
Sun 5 |? 
Television d ey. 
Voltage 3 i 
Water 5 {9 


cerning loods appear in periodicals 


lar more lrequently than articles ol 
Plastics 


have recently come into the picture, 


any other scientific lopic. 
and there is an increasing number of 
articles concerning organic chemistry. 
Articles dealnig with X rays, atoms. 
and topics relating to the so-« illed 
“modern physics” are decidedly on 
the increase, while light has main 
tained its place at the top of the list 
ol requently appearing topics. 

It might be poionted out that many 


of the 
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topics to which traditional 


physic s and chemistry textbooks gave 
considerable emphasis are seldom, il 
ever, mentioned in laymen s period 
the fol 


Bovle's law. Newton s laws 


icals. These topics include 


lowing: 


rABLE 
PER CENT OF PHYSICAL SCI 
ENCE TERMS FOUND IN MAG 
\ZINE ARTICLES THAT. RE 
LATE TO MAJOR TOPICS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 
TEXTS 


Per 
Topics Frequency Cent 
Light 19 25.3 
Mechanics and work 24 12.4 
Nlodern physics 22 11.5 
Heat 21 10.s 
Radio and television 20 10.3 
Vlechanics of OASES lo § 2 
Nlatter and measurement 8 1] 
nero, 6 5.1 
Sound 0 5.1 
NMlechanics ol liquids ) 20 
-lectric current ! 2.1 
Ivnamos and machines 4 2.1 
NMlechanics of solids 9 me 
les trostatics 2 1.0 
Flectric induction 2 1.0 
Biographies of men 2 1.O- 
of motion, Ohm's Law. valence. and 


chemical equations. 
From this study il would seem thal 


util 


such lopics as the function and 
ization olf focds. contributions of or 


Cant chemistry to ou civilization, 


and modern physics should be oI1Vven 
much consideration in an up-to date 


phir Si al science course. 


PABLE. WI 
PER CENT OF PHYSICAL SCI 
ENCE TERMS FOUND IN MIAG 
VAINE ARTICLES THAT RE 
LATE TO MAJOR TOPICS IN 
HIGH SHOOL CHEMMISTR) 
IEATS 


Pe 

z "CS requency Cent 
foods O00 VD. 
()roani chemistry ») lO.s 
Processes 1) cer 
Acids > 1d 
Vletals | at 
Plastics s 1 
Calcium S 1. | 
Phosphorus {) >.1 
( pases {) >.1 
Atoms y 2.) 
Salts F 25 
Synthesis y | & 
Fabrics iy 1.5 
Alloys 3 15 
Vliscellaneous 0 5.1 


Table I\ is al COMpParison o} th 

, ’ - 
writers study and Curtis study, The 
vertical list of terms were taken lron 


Table I. The Mmahes ol the lwo inves. 





tigators are plac ed aCrOss the lop 0} 
the table and check marks are used 
to indicate the relative Positions of | 


X indic ates 


thyeal the lerm appeared in) Iwo pe 


the term in each study 


cent or more ol all Teroniriit articles 3 
An asterisk indicates that the tery, 


appeared in less than two per cep! 


ss 


of all articles. A blank indicates that 
TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF  STUDIFS 
OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE TERMS 3 
APPEARING IN SCIENCE 
ARTICLES 
()| earv Curt. 


rtis 











Scientitic lerms 
Vitamins 
Protein 

Acids 

\ ray 

Calcium 
Plastics 

Radio 

Weather 


Calorie 





-requency modulation 


J. ne on = SS eS h6©lhCU hue Oe 


hosphorus 
(il 
\irplane 


L-lectron 


7 


rOn 


| Crs 


Nlineral 
Velo ity 
l emperalure X 
Pectin 


lagnetism 


ri Ke KF KK 





llorsepowes , 
Livdrogen 

(jelatin | 
ats 
nero, 
Carbohydrates 
\toms 
Photography 
\tmosphere 
\iu " 
\cceleration 

Alleys ' 
| Diesel ; 

l-abrics 


l burnicity 


( Ixyoen ‘ 
Wate | 
Sun So 


| eley ISON 


\ oltage 
Wate: 


the lerm was nol among the tort) 


four most common physical science | 
terms lound by Curtis. 


lt is at once apparent that the two 


€ 
: 


The Teachers College Journal 
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studies gave quile dillerent results. 
Only three terms, weather, airplane. 
and energy. showed the same relative 
positions in the two lists. Thirty live 
of the lortv-two most frequently used 
physical science terms in the writer's 
study were not among the lorty-lou 
most frequently used phy sical-science 
terms In Curtis study. This does not 
mean thal all of these thirty-live terms 
did not appear in periodical litera 
ture al the time the earlier study was 
made, but it does indicate they are 
of greater importance now than they 
were al that time. However, it is true 
that some of the terms. such as plas 
tics and vitamins. which ranked high 
in the recent study. seldom. if ever. 
appeared in periodical literature six 
teen vears earlier. 

Table V is a comparison of the pe 
cent ol physical sicence terms found 
that 


major topics in high school phwvsics 


in magazine arti les relate to 
texts as reported hy Searle and the 
writer. The topics are listed in the or 
der ol the sum ol their percentages tn 
the two studies. These sums are 
shown alter each term. The names ol 
the authors ol the Iwo studies ap 
pear al the lop ol the table and check 
marks are used to indicate the relative 
positions of the term in each study. 
\ indicates that a term relating to this 
lopic Was live per cent or more of all 
terms relating lo physi s. An asterisk 
indicates that a term relating to this 
topic consist of less than live per cen! 
of all terms relating lo physics. Ten 
of the nineteen topics relating to phys 
ics received the same relative ranking 
in both studies. Both studies showed 
that magazines contain more terms 
classitied under the heading “lioht™ 
than unde any other heading so fat 
Scientific 


lerms dealing with modern physics 


aus physics is concerned. 
and rado and television now show 
Prominent percentages, although they 


did nol appear in the earlier study 


lable V1 is al comparison ol the 


per cent of found in 


scrence terms 
magazine articles which relate to ma 
high school chemistry 
texts. [The plan ol Table VI is the 
same as that of Table \. 


Greater diversity ol results in shown. 


lor topics in 
Hlowever. 


Only two of the thirty topics received 
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the same relative positions in both 
studies. Fourteen topics mentioned in 
the earlier study were not encountered 
once in the recent investigation. 
“Foods,” which heads the list in ihe 
recent study, was not even mentioned 
earlier while “organi 


mn the one, 


chemistry.” which ranked second in 
the former. ranked eighteenth in the 
latter. “Processes,” which headed the 
lis! 


important 


in Searles study. still holds an 
rank, maintaining third 
place in the present summary. 
Conclusions. This study was by no 
means equal in scope to the studies 
of either Curtis or Searle. However 
the writer believes that it shows cet 


thal the 


conclusions may be drawn trom it: 


tain trends and following 
|. The physical science vocabulary 
ol laymen s periodicals changes with 
the limes. 
2. Several new physical-science 
terms have appeared in neriodical 
literature in the past lilteen years. 


5. Similar this 


made al every 


studies ol nature 


should he least ten 


years. 

TABLE V 
‘COMPARISON OF STUDIES OF 
HYSICAL SCIENCE TERMSIS 
OUND IN) MAGAZINE ARTI 
LES THAT RELATE TO SIA 
JOR TOPICS IN HIGH-SCHOO! 

PHYSICS TEXTS 
Total Per 


( 
| 
I> 
( 


Topics centage O'Leary Searle 
| ioht 19.9 x x 
Nlechanics and 

work 21.5 x x 
Heal lOO x x 
[vnamos and 

machines IS.0 X 
\Nlatter and 

measurement b4.0 x x 
Nlodern physics bl.) x 
Radio and 

television 10.5 S 
Vlechanics ol 

GASES S.2 X 
Nlechanices ol 

solids s.2 \ 
Nlechanics ol 

liquids roa 
Sound 0.4 
Nlen 6.0 x 
Nlolecules d.1 x 
nergy 1S ' . 
Nlagnetism 2.8 
Le lectrostatics 3.4 
lclectri. circu 9.2 
Coravity 2.0 
electric induc 

lion a 


|. This information should be used 
in preparing courses ol study in sci 
ence, 
revise 


) lexthbooks need to be 


and kept up to date. 


LABLE VI 
COSIPARISON OF STUDIES OF 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE TERMS 
FOUND IN MAGAZINE ARTI 
CLES THAT RELATE TO MA- 
JOR TOPICS IN HIGH-SCHOO! 

CHEMISTRY TEXTS 


lotal Per 


l opi s centage O'Leary Searle 
Foods 33.7 xX 
Pro eCSSES 22.0 x X 
(Jroanic 

chemistry 17.3 x 
( sases 15.9 . x 
| Discoveries 12.9 x 
Synthesis 1 2./ x 
Acids 10.35 x a 
Atomi weioht 2.4 x 
Nletals i.1 x 
Analysis 0.9 X 


Sodium 0.0 x 
Calcium me 
Nitrogen 15 
Plastics | 
Radium 3.9 
laws 3.8 
Salts 5.7 
Phosphorus 9.1 
(Oxyoen 2.7 
\toms 2.5 
Colloids 2.2 
Vlen 2.1 
Fabric Ss 1.5 
\llovs 1.5 
( rvstals So 
Periodic 

svstem S 
Sulphur Re 
Svmbols = 
Halogens “a 


Miscellaneous 5.1 


HW LUSPRIOUS ALUMNY 
\ViLLIAMS 


Now Dean of the College olf Arts 
and S« iences at Kent State lniver- 


(Oscar FH. 


sity. Dr. Williams is an alumnus of 
Indiana State in the class of 1905. 
Belore and alter oraduating. he served 
the public schools ol Indiana twenty 
vears as a teacher, administrator. or 
teacher. He was State School 
Inspector when the 1923 lic ensing law 
then he 


lirector of 


critic 


enacted. and he ame 


lirst 


Was 
Indiana s Teacher 


l raning. 


11) 








Hround he Reading Table 


learned, William S.. 


Anna L. Rose. An Experiment in 


and I law kes, 


Responsible Learning. The Car 
neoie Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Teaching, 1040, Bulletin 
number 31. 64 pp. 

Just how important are grades and 
credits below college level? Without 
them would there be any incentive 
eltorts / 


these 


for continued or ine reased 


attempt to answet! 
which led the 


Foundatiin to carry on a study of the 


lt Was an 
questions (Carnegie 
relations of secondarv education and 


higher education in Pennsylvania. 

The underlying aim was. instead 
of dominating the pupil s mind with 
such terms as the course “unit,” the 
“credit,” and the teachers “marks,” 
to instill in him a healthy and con 
trolling interest in the meaning ol 
ideas and in his ability to use them 
intelligently. lt was proposed, there 
fore. to rearrange the conditions sur- 
rounding the pupil in such a way as 
to keep him aware that the important 
objec ts of education are (1) to under 
stand as the result ol knowledge and 
(2) to apply understanding with the 
best effect. 

This 
sketch of the undertaking 


report presents a summary 
of 135 tenth-grade children from four 
high 
special emphasis on the educational 


led to it. It is 


Pennsylvania schools, with 
condsiderations that 
divided into three parts: the nature 
of the project, the results of the proj 
ect, and a supplement including an 
an introduction and list of tests and 
twelve ten-year cumulative records. 
Courses were planned to extend 
over a period olf three vears. The chil 
dren did not always spend the same 
number of hours in each subjec t, but 
divided their time instead according 
to their interests and abilities. 
Improvements were measured by a 
series of college comprehensive tests 
The tests were given in February ol 
the junior year and again in identical 
form at the end of the senior vear in 
high school and at the end olf the 
sophomore and senior vears in col 


lege. The averages on the testings of 
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in behalf 


the 49 who finished college and could 
be reached for testing showed steady 
improvement, and all with the excep 
tion of the average on the test taken 
when they were sophomores in high 
school were well above the ave age 
lor Pennsylvania college seniors. 
Anvone_ interested — in breaking 
away from the traditional ssytem ol 
srading and time schedules will lind 
this 


reading but something worth while to 


pamphlet not only interesting 


consider. 
—Nlarion A. Kittle 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Northwest Water Boundery. [-dited 
with a translation by Hunter Mil 
ler. University ol Washington Pub 

The Social 


lications in Sciences. 


1042. 75 pp. 

This monograph is published in 
pamphlet form. with paper cover. It 
is a highly technical treatise of the 
Northwes! 


will be ol interest only to specialists 


in the history of the Northwest and 


Boundary dispute and 
| 


of international relations. 
The 


States and (jreat Britain concerning 


Treaty between the lL nited 
signed al 


1846. delined 


the ( Jregon boundery 


Washington 


the boundary hetween the territories 


lune 13. 


westward of the Roe ky Nlountains as 


follows: “westward along the said 


lorty-ninth parallel of north latitude 


to the middle of the channel which 


Van 


couver s Island: and thence southerly 


separates the continent from 
through the middle of the said chan 
nel, and of Fuca’s Straits to the Pa 
cific Ocean. 

The United States had previously 
ollered 


extending the 


to settle the controversy by 
lorty ninth parallel] 
westward to the Pacilic Ocean. This 
would have cut olf the southern tip 
of Van couvers Island, and was re 
pe ted by Great Britain. The line men 
tioned above was finally agreed up 
on. 


A. diltlerence 


interpretation of this line which in 


later arose ove! the 


volved the ownership of certain is 
lands in the straits. The Government 
of the United States contended that 
it ran through Haro Strait: the Brit 
ish Government contended that it ran 


through Rosario Strait. 


Finally, the Treaty of Washington 
ol May 8, 1871, provided lor the sub. 
mission of the dispute to the arbitra. 
tion of the German -mperor, William 
|. He in turn sought the assistance of 
three learned German experts. They 
examined the question thorough 
and two ol them upheld the conten. 
tion of the United States. lhe (ser. 
man Emperor accordingly so de id 
ed in his award dated October 21. 
1872. 

The pamphlet under review con- 
tains the reports of the German eX- 
perts printed for the first time. with 
translation. It furnishes a good ex 
ample of the thoroughness ol ( rerman 
Sé holarship of those days when (jer- 
man lniversities were real univers. 
ities. 

—( ‘harles Rol 


Indiana State Teac hers College 


Crabb, Alfred Leland. Dinner at Bel- 


mont. Bobbs-Mlerrill Company. 


Nlethods 


change. but many olf the human equa- 


and materials of war 
tions remain the same. The \merican 
Civil War had its special tragedies 
of a nation divided adgainsl itself. of 
brother liohtine brother. and of divid 
ed loyalties which set it apart as 
something exe eptional in Mars cham 
ber of horrors. Dinner at Belmont is 
timely in its release because war 
again IS SO mite ho with us. but Dr. Ab 
lred Leland Crabb has written a story 


of Nashville during the Civil War 


which does not need timeliness to 


make il signitic ant. 


promontories in 
the fall ol 


occupation — are 


Standing out as 
this fictional account ol 


Nashv ille 


landmarks ol 


and its 


history and_ historical 
personalities which lend the account 
an atmosphere of authenticity. The 
author does not diminish this in his 
handling of the characters of his own 
creation. [hey move among the his 
torical characters in a manner which 
thal 


unimportant they are 


the 


makes il 


lictional. for il were nol the 
Ae tual friends and assocales of NIrs. 
Polk. the widow ol the former Presi- 


dent. and ( reneral William Wallace. 


Nashville's legendary hero, others 
like them were. 
Lhe manson house ol Belmont. 


The Teachers College Journal 
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scene of the dinners which give ca 
dence to the story, may be seen today 
as the Belmont S¢ hool in Nashville. 
The author, an outstanding educa 
tional leader as Dean of George Pea 
body College for Veachers in Nash 
ville. Knows every detail of the sei 
ting for his story. 

Dy. Crabb is himself part of the 
South and its traditions. His book 
upholds them. [he romances ol his 
characters, notably that of lovely Ida 
Foster ol Nashville and Gale Thurs 
ton who visited in Nashville belore 
the war and was stationed there in 
the Yankee army of occupation, are 
told in the almost forgotten fashion 
of the old romantic school of writers. 
The succession of battles which 
reaches its climax in the Battle ol 
Nashville when Hood was sent reel 
ing bac k southward alter his attempt 
lo rescue the cily are as horrilving 
as any of the battle accounts by the 
so-called modern realists, but here the 
author disdains to use the methods o! 
the realist. He does not need to: the 
reader supplies his own sense ol real 
ities. and the author moves the story 


along alta rapid pace. 


There is a nostal gic air aboul the 


book. but there is nothing maudlin in 
it. [he Gone With the Wind” angle 
is present because that was the con 
dition in Nashville as 
throughout the South. hut Dr. Crabb 


does not labor that point unduly. His 


well ais 


purpose seems to be to tell a story 
concerning people about whom it is 
sood to know, and about a proud 
community which went through its 
period ol deepest sullering and re- 
mains today as a cily ri h in its her 
itages of the pasl and therelore all 
the more imposing as a cily ol the 
present. 

Dr. Crabb seems to have had an 
other purpose. He has recorded many 
of the legends of Nashville. and has 
preserved folk lore of Tennessee and 
his own native Kentu ky. Through 
the lips of a nameless coach driver 


pours a steady stream ol SsOng and 


speech which is a charming colle 
tion of folk material. I Dinner at Bel 


mont becomes. a_ motion picture il 


will be the part of the coach driver 


May, 1942 


thal may steal the show. The drives 


steals the 


Dinner at Belmont is a sood book 


show in the book. 


to advance the ideal of national unity. 
Dealing with the very period of the 
nation s greatest disunity, it portrays 
the lolly of the internal conflict al 
the same time that it is charitable to 
They 


caught in a relentless sweep ol events. 


the people involved. were 
Still they retained some control over 


their own destinies, and the story 
of herosim and courage can he re 
assuring to readers caught up im an 
other relentless sweep of events. 

—John F. Sembowe1 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Noyes, William, revised by Siepert., 
Albert F. Handwork in Wood. The 
Vlanual Arts Press, Peoria. Illinois. 
lO4]. 
his book in its original lorm was 

in the field of 


woodworking. The original plan ol 


258 pp. 
considered a classic 


organization has been retained in the 
revised edition, but Mr. Siepert has 
rewritten many sections, and the en 
tire volume has been enlarged and 
improved in many respects. 

lhe content has nol only been 
very caretully selected but it has been 
written in a very clear and interesting 
manner. The following subjects have 
Leen discussed in the revised edition: 
Chapter . | ogging: I]. Sawmilling: 
Hl. Lumber: IV, Hand Tools Used in 
\Voodworking; V, Wood 
ings: VI, Joinery and the Common 
VI, Pring iples of Joinery: 
VIIl. Type of Wooden Structures; 
IX. Wood Finishing. 

Three 


book are especially significant. First 


Fasten 


Joints: 


additional features of the 
is the thoroughness of the mateiral 
presentend on each subject, Second, 
the fact that the book contains almos! 
(00 illustrations, makes it one of the 
-est-illustrated books available. Third 
is the comprehensive treatment of the 
common wood joints used in wood 
working. These are not only fully 
described; but each of the 75 joints 
is illustrated with line drawings. 
The completeness ol the volume 
will make it very valuable to every 
teacher of woodworking as well as 


the home craltsman who desires to 


become bette acquainted with the 

tools and materials he uses. 
lhe book is printed on enamel pa 
per and is listed at $3.00. 
—Sylvan 


\. Yager 
Indiana State Teachers Collece 
l oolev. William H.. and 


| avid. New Vocational NMathemal 
ics For Bovs. ID © Health and 


Company, hicago, 1941. 349 pp. 


Kriegel. 


the new revision of Vocatioral 
Nathematics for Boys, by Dooley and 
Kriegel, is a splendid addition to the 
material in the related technical field. 
In selecting the content, the authors 
have kept in mind two sound, basic 
principles: first, the pupil, and se 
ond, the selection of live, useful ma 
tertal that would constantly challenge 

dents and stimulate interest in ap 
plied mathematics. The fact that ap 
plications are selected trom actual 
industrial and trade situations creates 
much interest in a subject that olten 


appears to be more or less needless. 

Another feature of the book is the 
description of trade terms and prac 
tices gIVeN before each section or 
sroup ol problems. 


The 


following five divisions: (1) 


content is divided into the 
Com 
putation and Measurement; (2) Car 
pentering and Building: (3) Plumb- 
\Nlathematics 


lor Machinists: (5) Electricity. 


ing and Heating: (4) 


The text contains much valuable 
technical information and meets the 
needs of the teacher of related 
mathematics who is alive to present 
day trends. 

—Sylvan A. Yager 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Collings, Merle D. Projects in Elec 
tricity. NleKnight and MeKnight. 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1941. 80 pp. 
Electricity is recognized as an im- 

portant area in industrial arts. The 

teaching of electricity, however. has 
been somewhat difficult because of 
the many problems involved in the 
related phase of the subject. Some 
teachers emphasize the theory, while 
others limit their efforts almost en 
tirely to the making of projects and 
thus fail to include enough of the 


technical side to enable pupils to 
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really understand what they are do 
ing. 

Mr. Collins has written an excel 
lent book in which he presents in job 
sheet form the construction of 21 in 
teresting projects in electricity. The 
following projects are included: 
types of buzzers; 2 bells: telegraph 
set; 11 types of motors. 

The author has included puist 
enough related technical material to 
enable the pupils to understand the 
projects they are constructing, and at 
the same time create an interest in 
other phases of the subjec 3 

The book is well illustrated and 
all the 


inexpensive equipment and materials. 


projects can be made with 


In some cases different methods ol 
construction are given. 

The volume provides a splendid 
addition to the literature on this sub 
iect, and it will be of much interes! 
to those pupils who have home work 
their 


shops and wish to continue 


work and experiments al home. 
—Sylvan A. Yager 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Dragoo. A. W. and [Dragoo. Ken 
neth L.. General Shop Electricity 
VicKnight and VicKnight. Bloom 


ington, Illinois, 1941. 124 pp. 


The revised and enlarged edition 
of General Shop Electriciiy. by Dra 
SOO and [ragoo. is a real contribu 
the 


arts. As stated in the foreword. the 


° ° . . | . 

tion to literature in industria! 
manual consists ol Wiring diagrams. 
circu layouts. wiring plans, funda 
connections. basic 


mental electrical 


theoretical information and _ interes! 
ing electrical projects found suitable 
lor presenting the subject of ele 
tricity to general shop students in 
either junior or senior high school.” 
The entire content is based up the 
American Vocational 


Standards of 
trial Arts Teachina. 


Association s 


Indus 


Attainment in 


The material is organized around 
the following five units: Unit One— 
Simple Wiring Circuits; Unit Iwo 
—Battery Connections and | esting: 
Unit Three—Low and High Voltage 
L_ishting Current: Unit Four—High 
Voltage and House Lighting—l ‘nil 


Five—Wiring Non-metallic 
120 


with 


Cable Proje ts. The related technical 
information is presented in a very 
The 


operations and projects are supple 


clear and interesting manner. 
mented with many excellent illustra 
lions. 

The book is reasonably pric ed al 
SO cents. 


—Svivan A Yage 


leachers College 


lndiana State 


Csloss, G. M. Physical Ability Test 


The nation-wide interest in physi 
cal fitness programs has produced 
many plans lor measuring physical 
ability, for classification of individ 
uals and Groups, and tor comparison 
olf groups. The Physical Ability lest 
by G. M. Gloss offers another ap 
proach to the rapidly accumulating 
lund of knowledge concerning physi 
ol high 


cal ability measurements 


school students. 

The test is a five-event classilica 
tion test consisting ol push-ups. bas 
ketball bounce, eight-pound shot put, 
ten-second run, and jump and reach. 
The sum of the T-scores serves as a 
lairly accurate index ol a pupil s 
achievement ability. National stand 
ards for individual and oroup com 
parison have not as vel been com 
pleted. 

The test is the result of three and 
half 
with various available accepted types 
of tests, 
testing activities. Approximately 10. 


OOO high school boys took the tests 


one vears in experimentation 


plus many individual sell 


which were supervised by the men’s 
physical education staff at Louisiana 
State | niversity. 

The measurement of speed. skill in 
handling objects, control of ones 
body strength, and power explosive 
ness is important. The author states 


thal he the 


salistactoryv in regard lo ec ln 


has found test = to he 
mosl 


omy ol time and equipment, objec 
livity ol judgment, ease ol recording, 
and high correlation with other tests. 


the new Y ork 


Bookstore. Is Washing 
New York C itv. for tea 


The test is sold Ly 


l niversity 
lon Pla. e, 
cents 


—AArthur L.. Strum 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Kou hima Hh. \. rm. The / Yovelopment of 


(/niversity Centers in the South 


and 


Nashville. 


the Peabody 


\ anderbilt 
1942, 


Presses. lenn.. 


128 pp. 


This little volume is a collection of 
papers, twelve of them presented al 
thie dedication ol thre pour LiniVersity 


Nash ie. 


ldecember y and OO, 1O4]. 


library al l cnnessee. 

Statistics indicate clearly that the 
South is far behind the country as a 
whole in college and university stand. 
oul of a total ol 000 de. 
the 


ine. 


l nited States. 


partments in 
recognized as adequate lor ollering 
work leading to the Ph.D. degree. 
only twenty-live were located in the 
eleven states constituting the South. 
east region. (p. 9.). The South jis 
alfempting to overcome this defic iency 
by co-operative elforts, especially in 
North Carolina. Louisiana, (seorgia, 
and Tennessee. The emphasis is he- 
ing put on library lacilities. The pro- 
cram seems to be linanced largely by 
The General Education Board and 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

Six institutions are involved in the 
Atlanta-Athens ( seorgia, 
about the New 
Orleans. Iwo in North Carolina, and 


area in 
same number in 
three in Nashville. Institutions as fat 
apart as Duke and Tulane are co. 
operating in the purchase ol books, 
the object being to avoid duplication. 
ln each group. prolessors and even 
classes pass lrom one institution to 
the other. The whole plan is one that 
should be studied and probably 
emulated elsewhere. 

The book is attractively bound in 
Liue cloth, and it contains pen draw: 


of the 


Luilding and floor plans for each of 


iOS showing the outside 


the lour floors. 
A. F. Kuhlman is | irector of the 


; , “ 
loint Lo niversits | ibraries al Nash- 


ville. 


—Fred r.. Brengle 
lndiana State ‘Tea hers College 
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